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INTllO'DUc ro RY CIIA PTEll. 

Section 1. — Of the Unirerse, the Solar System, and 
the Earth us a Planet. 

1. The Universe. :is far as liiiinan ohservatioii has 
oxteiuled, consists of infinite or Innindlcss‘- pace, filled 
with fixed liiniinous bodies, of the nature, hulk, and 
purpose of the sun, which are at such iininense distances 
from the earth that they ajipear to our eyes only as 
shining points or stars. 

'I’hc iih-ii of boundless or iiifinite space is acquired by con- 
sidcriii;; the iiiipossiliility of any supposed bomid ; there be- 
inc no assiiiiiiible extent in any direenoii to which a fariher 
•ind still ftulher extent may not he added without end. This 
intiniie space, as far as the eyes and teleseopis ol' tnen liave 
discovered, is tilled with stars or suns, shiniuit; liy their own 
lii;ht, tind millions ol miles distant from each oi'her. 

2. 'I'hese fixed stars or sans, as seen throtiwh good 
telescoju's, tire found to b(‘ iiinuiuerah'e ; hut not more 
than it thoustind can lie seen with the ntiked eye on a 
cletir night. The brightest are supposed to he those 
that tire nearest; hut Sirius, the brightest of the stars, 
is at letist thirty-two millions of millions of miles disttint. 

The fixed stars are so wonderfully numerous, that tlie fa¬ 
mous a-.lronomer Ilerschel ealeulates tfiat, in a portion of the 
Milky Wav, he saw 1 Iti.ODll stars. He also declares tliat he 
observed as milnv of these immensely distant orlis pass over 
the small field of Ids telescope in a few minutes as were former¬ 
ly fiefieved to occupy the ultimate space of tlie concave heavens! 
The ])Ositions id' tit>,t)t)0 have I,ecu exactly recorded. Tliere 
are 20 of the largest size, called stars of the first magnitude. 
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6o'of the second magnitude, 205 of the third, 485 of \\\e fourth, 
648 aiffth, and aliimt I5()(( of tlic«/.t7// magnitude ; beiijg 
all that can ever be seen bv the naked eye from all siiles of 
the earth. The others can he seen only with a telescope. 

Although light emanates at the ineoneeivable rate of 
12,000,000 miles per minute, it has heen attirined that there 
may” be stars, whose beams, travelling at that velocity*efer ' 
since the creation, have not yet arrived to greet our earth 
with the tidings of their existence ! 

3. Our Stni (iiiul pndmhly the stars in like manner) 
is attended by distiiict globes, which revolve at v.arious 
disttmees round his body, in periods varying with their 
distance's ; and :it the same time turn round on their 
own axis ; cretiting a succession of seasons hv the mo- 
tion.round the sun, and a succession of night and day 
by the rotation on their tixes. 

These globes, having the sun as their common eiaitre, 
are called Planets; and the whole is called the Solar Si/steoi ; 
which system, as far as we yet know, ci nsists of eight globes, 
named, ns thev succeed each other in distance, Merrnra, Ve¬ 
nus, the Earth, Mars. Jiijjiter, Sat ant, I ra/ins, and Xejilttae. 

The planets are known from the stars by their steady ligiit 
and their motion; and Ju|iiter, Venus, nnd Mar.s are apparent- 
Iv larger thair the stars. Like the Earth, however, they have 
no light but what they derive from the suu. \ enus, as seen 
through a telescope, is like the new or half moon. 

4. The sun, the common centre of the jtkinets, is 
about 8S().tK!(/ miles in ditnneter, and is the source of 
light, heat, and life. It turns round <jn its ow ti tixis 
every Iwmity-tive diiys ; tind the fixed stars in general 
haic probtdily the same initure, :ind the same uses to 
systems of planets. 

It would reipiirc more than a million of globes the size of 
our earth to make a globe the .size of the suu. There seems 
every proUability that till the fixed .stars are bodies of.similar 
nature and magnitude to the suii, .servingas centres and sources 
of light iunl heat to innumerable systems of planets, moons, 
aud comets, like our solar system. 
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h. The (listancos of the planets from the sajj in onr 
solar system, tlieir diameters in miles, and thr periods 
yf.their revolutions round the sun in days of our earth, 
are as follow : 


Planels. 

DisJniim. 

Diiimelers. 

Terirpls. 

Mcrcin v . 

., .’<7 millions. 

Miles .'(.■Jl'.I 

Da\ s SS 

.. . 

.. (is 

7,tit^7 

-22 \ 

Kurtli .. . 

... !t') 

7.'»1'J 


JVIars ... 

. .. Ml 

■I.ISI) 

C.S(! 

.lii|iiter . 

... 41)0 - 

8IM7() 

4.:m 

Saturn.. . 

ftno 

7.''.(>1l' 

10.7.")!) 

l iuuus .. 

. l.snu 


.ad.dsti 

Neptune 



• (io.i^a 


(5. But a diffiefdty naturally arises to the youthful 
mind, how are these bodies supportc'd ? or what etssises 
them to move round the sun r The difficulty is only an 
aj)])arent one, when it is recollected that the <;reat law 
of gravitation pervades tiic whole system, and acts on 
the remotest as well as on the nearest planet. The sun, 
which is l,.‘ltMMH)() times the si/e of the earth, and 520 
times the si/e of the whole planetary system, exerts an 
energy on all the planets, which has the e(Ject of draw¬ 
ing them towards itself. This is called the vcntripetal 
force, and would make all the planets fall into the sun 
were not this tendency halaneed hy another torce. This 
other force is called the cviUrifiigal, or tliat tendency 
which a body in motion has to fly oft' from a centre. 
The conse(|uence arising from the uniform action of 
these two forces is a whirling motion communicated to 
all the planets, which will continue tiH it please the 
great Creator, hy whose decree it was at first establish¬ 
ed, to alter or destroy it. 

7. vSeveral of the planetst are themselves surrounded 
by smaller globes, which serve to reflect the light of 
the sun bj"^ night. Tlu'se are called Satellites or Moons. 
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Ill this manner the Earth is providetl with the moon, 
a glohe of 2000 miles diameter, and only a quartCi of’a 
million of miles distant. Jupiter has four such moons, 
S.aturn has eight, and Uranus has six. Saturn is also 
provided with lununous rings. 

As the Tiiooii derives all its light from the sun, it exhihits 
different faces, according to its [xisition in regard to the sun. 
When oil the same side as the .sun, its dark side is towards the 
earth, and we lose sight of it ; when on the o|i])osite side (roiu 
that of the sun, its illuminated side stands towards the earth, 
ami it is then full moon. As it jirocecds towards the full, or 
opposition, Mid hack again to the conjunction witli the siin, 
it exhibits of course all those variations of shajie tor which it 
is so remarkahle. It is a curious idiject through a telescope. 

The moons of Jupiter form an exceedingly jdeasing object 
through a telesco]ie, constantly changing their positions from 
side to side by their revolutions round Juiiiter. 

The rings of Saturn are also a beautiful telescopic object : 
but it requires a telescope of high magnifying powers to see 
the moons of Saturn and Uranus. 

8. Besides the sun, planets, and moons, there tire 
other bodies which traverse infinite space, called Comets. 
These are suhjeeU to the control of the sun, hut move 
in orbits e.xceedingly ellijitical. Above ii luuuired co¬ 
mets have been observed ; ■ind otie of them is known 
to be ;>~i> yetirs in jierforming its eourse in its orliit. 

9. Tliere^hhve been discovered some smaller phinets, 
which move in orliits round the sun, hut of inconsitler- 
ahle size, :ind are ctdled A.slero'ids. 'I'liere are twenty 
of them between the orbits of Mars and .lupiter, called 
Flora, Meljtnmmie, Victoria. Vesta, Iris, Metis, Hebe, 
Forhina, Fartlienopc, Thetis, I'Ajeriu, Asirea, Irene, 
Euaomia, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, llyyeia, Psyche, Massilia. 

Pallas is about the size of o'lir moon. It revolves round 
the sun in four years and eight' mouths, at the distance of 2(ij 
milliuDS of miles. 



IXTRODtJCTION. 5, 

• 10 Tlie celestial [)lietiomei)a worthy of particular*ex- 
planation are EcH/mes and Transits. 

All ecfijise of the sun is occasioned by the moon s passing 
'b'elweeii the earlli and the sun, when the shadow of the moon 
falh on tlie cai'lli; and an erlijise of the moon is occasioned 
hv the earth [lassing between tlie sun irnd the moon, when 
the circular shadow' of the earth is seen on the moon. * 

A tniiisif is when the planet Mercury or Venus is between 
the sun and earlli, and is seen like a black spot on the sun.’ 


.SitCTiox II.— Shape, size, and motions of the Earth. 

11. TIu' earth is .nearly of :i spherical or •.’tmtid figure, 
and is therefore ttilled X,\\e (/tobe. 

'I'he world is proved to he of this shape,— 

1st. llv navigators, having sailed quite round it, returning 
to the same point from which they set out ; and all the vo\age 
pre-erving the same direction, as nearly as winds, currents, 
and intervening land wenld jiermit. 

2d. .\t sen, ttie first part of ships that become visible are 
the upper sails ; and as they ap|)roach nearer the lower sails 
appear ; and so on until they show their hulls. 

Also ships, in sailing from high ca|)es oi» headlands, lose 
sight o( those eminences graduallv from the lower parts, until 
the top vanishes; ami on land, any bodv eleeated on a wide 
level plain, in ap|)roaching or receding from it, e.vhihits the 
same appearance. 

Now as these ap|iearances are the ohji'cts of our senses in 
all parts of the eart h, therefore the surlace of tlie earth must 
he convex. 

And this convexity is, at sea, observed to he everywhere 
uniform ; and a body whose surface is everywhere uniformly 
convex is a globe : therefore the earth is a ytohe. 

12. As the earth is at the distance of 95 millions of 
miles from the sun, it has to move througli a circle of 190 
millions of miles in diameter iti a year, and must conse¬ 
quently move at the rate of about 08,(K)() mik's per hour 
to perform this journey. .'I'liis motion round the sun 
produces the variety of the seasons. But besides the 
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moHoii round the sun, tlio earth has a motion on its 
o«n axis' in 24 liours, l)y whicli tlie inlial)itants in tlie 
middle parts are carried at the rate of about 1040 miles 
per Jiour, uhile those on the northerti and southern 
parts from these will he carried at a less rate. 'I'he 
inhabitant s of Calcutta, who are 221" .lortli of tlie equa¬ 
tor, are carried by tliis diurnal motion at the rale of 
OoO miles per hour; and those at an equal distance on 
the south of the equ^itor are carrierl at the same rate. 

liC The diameter of the eartli from north to south 
is its circumference is 24.H.')() miles. 'I’he 

eudft of this diameter are termed the I’olis. 'I’lie total 
numher of stpiare miles on the earth’s surface is com¬ 
puted at 190^ millions. 


Skctiox III.— Cii'c/(;s OH the Teirestriat Glohe. 

14. In order to descrilie flu; positions of places, 
£teoitriq)hers have found it necessary to im;ii(ine cerlaiii 
circles drawn on the surface of the earth. Of these 
eircles, some' are called (treat, some siiiatt. X (/reai 
circle is that which ])asse.- thruui;h the centre of the 
eartli ; a small circle that which does not. laverv itreat 
circle is supnosed to be divided into iiliO deitrees (ittiO") 
or etpi.'d parts, etieh of which is e(|ual to ()91 Eniflish, 
or (iO ^eoi(raphic:d miles. 

l.n. 'riiesc circles, ^reat and small, are named as 
follows:— 

The E(jU(ttor or lu/uinoclKil Line is a threat circle on 
the earth, eipially distant from each pole, dividinif the 
fiflobe into, two etpial ptirts; one called the northern 
hemispUere, in which is the north pole, and the other 
called the southern hemisphere,coniMn'iu^ the south pole. 
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16. The Rdiplic or Zodiac is a i^reiii circle in 4he 
heavens, in wliich the sun, or rather theeartli, [I'erforins 
its annual revolution. It is divide'! into 12 signs, with 
t"hi: following names; Aricft, 2'aarus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virpo, called the nort/tern sii/ns:; Libra, Scorpio, 
SapiltarinH, Caj/rivonins, Aijnarias, and Places, cTilled 
the southern sii/ns. 'I'lie ecliptic cuts tlie eipiator oh- 
li'piely in two opixisite points. 'I'lie lines tliat hound 
it on eaeii side of the eipiator are called tropics. 

. 17 . d'lie 'tropic of Cancer is a small circle, 21I4' de¬ 
grees north of the Line, and the 'I'ropic Capricorn 
the same distanc'^sonl h. 'I'he sun in liis apparent^ an¬ 
nual path only approaches so far nortli and south as the 
tropics; the space hetw ecu them is called the torrid or 
humiup zone. 

’I'hci'c arc two feinpenife zone.'!, the nurth leiiipirnle and 
the siiiitli teiiiperule, which cxtcinl iVoiii the Inipic.s to the 
Iwo J'niiiil or />■(/,'(>/' zuiH’.f. 'I'hc circle which hoiuids the 
northern terii|icrale zioic is called the .irette cirrie, and that 
which hounds the sonihern temperate 7.one is called the Ant- 
arctic. The two frozen, zones extend from these circles to 
the poles. 

18. Meridians tire imagintiry great circles passing 
from pole to pole, or from north to south; anti by these 
longitude is measured. 

The Lonj/iliate of any jilacc is its distance "from anv given 
meridian, reckoned in dectrees and minnies at the eipiator. 

cridiansdit iilc the glohe intotwoetpial parts called the eastern 
and western tieinispheres. Of these, twentv-four are generally 
drawn on the terrestrial glohe, so that the space hetween each 
meridian, or l.'t', corresponds to an hour in tiine. Everyplace 
<011 the surface of the earth has its meridian, hecause the sun 
comes opposite to every place once in the twenty-four hours. 
In (freat Ifritain the first meridian passes through the royal 
ohservatory at Greenwich, near London, and ever? place east 
ot that, to the distance of is said to have east tonyitiide, 

while every place to the west of it, to the same distance, is 
said to have west tunyitude. 
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■As longitude begins at tlie meridian of some place, and is 
counted from tlience both eastward and westward, till they 
meet at the same meridian on the opposite point of the 
e(piator; therefore, the difference of longitude can never ex¬ 
ceed 180 degrees. On tlie4irst ineri<lian there is no longitude. 

19. Parallels of Latitude are circles parallel to the 
equator. 

The Latitude of any place is its distance from the equator 
towards either i>ole, reckoned in degrees and minutes along 
the meridian, and may he uiuetij degrees uurth or xautk. On 
the etjuator there is no latitude ; that term merely implviug 
distance therefrom ; and if north of the eipiator, it is called 
north lafitit\ 'e, and it' south, south latitude. 

• As latitude begins at the equator, so it ends at the poles, 
where it is greatest, or !)(• degrees. 

The difference ol' latitude can never exceed 1 Sit degrees. 
On the globe these degrees are marked along the brazen 
meridian. 

29. The sensible Horizon is thiit tipparciit circle which 
limits or bmituis the view of u Sjicctal.or on the sen, or 
on an extciKlecl [ilain : the eye of the s|)ectator being 
always suppo^'cil in the centre of this hori/nn. The ra¬ 
tional horizon is the wooden hori/on on the artilicitil 
globe, and would be the circle tlmt would bound the 
view were the eyes of a spectator situatetl at the centre 
of the earth. 

When the planets or stars come above the eastern yiart of 
the horizon, they are said to rise ; and when they deseeinl 
below the western ptirf, they are said to set. 

21. The Zenith of tiny phice is :i poitit iti tlic heavetis 
directly over hetid, or above that pltiee ; and the Nadir 
is a point directly helnw, or opposite to the /eiiith. 

22. The Antipodes tire tliose people who live at points 
of the glolje diametrictilly opposite, and htive tlieir feet 
directed towards each other : they lie under opposite 
meridians, and opposite parallels, in the same degree of 
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laritiide, hut in different denominations, the one heini? 
imrth and the other soulh: they have the same.'deifrees 
of heat and cold ; days and nii>'lits of e(|iial lengtii, Imt 
in Opposite seasons: it is noon to one wlien midnight 
to the other; and tlie longest day with the one is the 
sliortest witi> tlie rtther. It is however to he ohsefved, 
that the ecpiatorial antipodes form an exception vvith 
regard to the length of tlie days, seasons, and latitude. 

Sk.ction IV.— Of Mapa. 

2.‘>. A 'Map is the re|)resentation of the earth, or of a 
part of it,, on a pUme surface. 

The Lal 'ilada of places upon maps is expressed hy the 
figures which run up and down the sides. If the figures 
increase upward, llic latitude is nortii; if they increase 
downward, the latitude is south. 

The l.oiii/itnila of places upon maps is expressed hy 
the figures which run along the top and tiie bottom. 
When the figures increase from left to right, the longi- 
tudi' is east; when they increase froip right to left, the 
longitude is west. 

In ma[)s, in general, tlie top is northward, the hottom 
soiithuard, the left hand westward, afid the right hand 
eastward. When otherwise, the hearings-of the map 
are expressed hy a small com|)ass, with a tleur-de-lis 
pointing to the north, and a cross pointing to the east 
and west. 

Distances upon ma])s are measured,hv means of a 
scale, which is generally placed in one of the corners. 

Section V .—Geographical DefiiiiUi^is. 

2i. Geoi/rap/iij is the suience which deserilics the 
surface of the earth, as consisting of laud and water; 
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of rtvhich surface the water constitutes more than two 
thirds. 

25. Land is divided into Continents, Islands, Penin¬ 
sulas, Promontories, Mountains, &c. 

A Continent, which is entirely surrounded by water,* 
and IS frequently called the main land, is by far the 
largest tract, and comprehends several regions, king¬ 
doms, and states. 

An Island is a smaller portion of land entirely sur¬ 
rounded by water. 

A Peninsula is a tract of land encompassed by water, 
except at a narrow neck which joins it to some other 
land. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land, joining two 
continents togelher, or a peninsula to the adjacent land, 
and forming tlie passage between them. 

A Promontory is a high land stretching itself into the 
sea, the extremity of which is called a Cape or Head¬ 
land. '> 

A Mountain is a part of the land greatly elevated 
above the adjacent country. 

A Hill is a portion of land higher than the adjacent 
country, but less elevated tlian a mountain. 

A Valley or Glen is a low hollow space of land, situ¬ 
ated between hills or mountains. 

A person who has never been beyond Calcutta, can only 
from description form any idea of a nionntain, a hill, or a 
valley ; Bengal being alniost a continued level, and the most 
extensive plain in the world. 

Rocks are vast stones, rising like hills above the dry 
land, or frem the bottom of the ocean. 

26. Water is divided into Oceans, Seas, Gulfs or 
Bays, Straits, Lakes, Rivers, and Creeks. 
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An Ocean is a vast body of salt water, separating the 
cbnt^neiits from one another. 

A Sea is a smaller collection of water, generally com¬ 
municating with the ocean b)' a strait. 

A Gulf or Bay is a part of the ocean or sea contained 
between two shores, and runs a considerable way*into 
the land. 

It will be found by perusing a map of the world that the 
terms Sea, Bay, and Gulf, are often .confounded with one 
another: thus, the Aral)ian Gulf is generally called the Red 
Sea ; Hudson’s Bay in North America is evidently a gulf; 
so are the Mediterranean aud Baltic seas. Tile*Caspian sea 
is absolutely a lakg, 

A Strait is a narrow communication between two 
seas or oceans, or between different parts of either. 

A Luke is a collection of water entii’ely surrounded 
by land, except where rivers run into or out of it. 

A River is a body of water rising in the land, and 
falling into the sea, or into a lake, or into another river 
which at last together with it runs into Uie sea. 

A Creek is a small gulf, or narrory part of the sea or 
of a river, that runs but a short way into* the land. 

It may be observed of these definitions, that if dry land 
and water were iniuiediately to change "places, a Continent 
would be exactly an Ocean ; an Island, a Lake j a Peuinsula, 
a Gulf; and an Isthmus, a Sl,rait, &c. 


Section VI .—General View of the Globe as consisting 
of Land and M ater. 

27 . Land. —In looking over a map of the world, it is 
seen at once that the surlace consists of various spaces 
of land, surrounded by an extensive field of water called 
the sea or ttceau. Properly speaking, therefore, each 
of these spaces, whether large or small, is an island, 
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according to the definition of that term. But since 
there are two of these of prodigious extent coinpured 
with the rest, they are for the sake of distinction usually 
termed continents, (derived from a Latin M’ord signi¬ 
fying holding together, or connexion.) The larger of 
these continents includes the three divisions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and is distinguished by the title of 
the Old Continent, from its having, till the discovery of 
America by Columbus in the year 1492, been the only 
one with the existence of which Europeans were ac¬ 
quainted ; .t;id from its having been the first inhabited 
by tne human race. The other, which includes North 
and South America, is named the New Continent. The 
smaller portions of land which ai’e scattered over the 
ocean are denominated Islands. A great many islands 
lying together are called an Archipelago. 

28. New Holland is regarded by some geographers 
as a third continent: but if we consider how much 
smaller it is ^han either of the two vast tracts above 
mentioned, it will appear correct rather to assign it the 
first station among the islands of the globe. New Hol¬ 
land and the islands around it are, however, not un¬ 
worthy of being Classed as the fifth grand division of 
the world. . English geographers have named them 
Australasia, (that is, southern lands.) The large clusters 
of islands , in the Pacific ocean have been termed Poly¬ 
nesia, (that is, many islands.) 

29. WATER.-j-There is, in fact, only one continuous 
fluid surrounding the land, all the gulfs and inland seas 
being branches of this universal ocean : but'for the sake 
of convenience, dilferent parts of it have distinct names 
given to them. The following outline, exhibiting the 
principal seas into which the ocean has been divided. 
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wHl lie clearly understood upon referring to the map of 
the «vorld on Mercator’s projection : 

• I.—The great southeastern basin, the waters of wliich 
cover nearly half the glolie. It includes— 

(I.) The AnlarvUc occait, which is comprised unthin 
the antarctic circle, tliat is, lietwecn the parallel of 
0(5'^ 32' of southern latitude and the south pole. 

(2.) The Southern ocean, tlie Ixiundary of which on 
one side is the antarctic eiri^le, on tlie otiier a line drawn 
from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Iloj^e, tlieuce to 
Van niciuen’s Land, and again by the south of Kew. 
Zealand to Cape Horn. Tliis line forms tlie southern 
boundary of Nos. .3. and 4. 

(.3.) 3’he Indian ocean, lying between Africa on tlie 
west, and tlie peninsula of Malacca with the islands of 
Sumatra, Ja\ a, ^ic. and New Holland, on the east; and 
bounded by Persia and Hindustan on the north. The 
Red sea or Arabian gulf, the Persian gulf, and the bav 
of llengal, are all parts of this ocean. 

( t.) The Pacijic ocean, divided by IIk* equator into 
north and south, and inclosed between America on the 
east, and New Holland, the islands of Java and Suma¬ 
tra, and the continent of .Vsia, on the west. On the 

• • 

north it terminates at RelM-ing’s strait. The seas of 
China, Japan, Okhotsk, &c. form part of this ocean. 

II.—The western basin, forming a clian^iel between 
the old and new continents. It incliid^s— 

(I.) 'I’he Atlantic ocean, commencing in the south 
from a line dtawn from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and terminated on the iioj-th bj'^ the aifctic circle. 
It is divided into north and.south by the equator, and 
its branches are, the Mediterranean, the North sea or 
o 
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German ocean, the Baltic, Baffin’s bay, Tludson’s itay, 
the gulf of Mexico, jtiicl the Carribean sea. 

(2.) The Arctic ocean, surromuling the north pole, 
and bounded by the arctic circle and the northern shores 
of the two continents. Tlie White sett, the se:i of Kara, 
and the gulf of Obc, are ptirts of it. 


Section Yll. —Climate and Productions of the Earth. 

HO. If we read the descriptions of triivellers, u-e find 
that thci'e is h great difference in the climate of different 
countries. Some are# excessively cold, so that all the 
rivers are frozen, and the ground is covered with snow 
for the greater part of the year : others tire verj' hot, so 
that ice or snow is never seen, :ind the etirth is covered 
with perpetual verdure. Now till these differences niiiy 
be traced to four distinct ciiuses. 

31. The first and principid circumstance which in¬ 
fluences the elimate of a country is its tutiliide. As a 
general rule, all countries near the equator litive :i hot 
climate as far as the latitude of off" on each side. When 
we get beyond 30", towards either the north or south 
pole, the climate' becomes gradually colder and colder 
till we reach the poles, when an eternal winter prevails. 

32. The second circumstance which influences the 
climate of a country is its elevation. The higher any 
place is rai%fd above the level of the sea, the colder is 
its climate. Hence, even in tropical countries, the tops 
of high mountains are covered with snow. In ascend- 
imr such a mountain we meet with cvei’y variety of 
climate, ffom the torrid to the frigid. At the base of 
the mountain the climate is hot, like that of the sur¬ 
rounding country: as we ascend it becomes temperate. 
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then coW; iind at last, wlien we reach the summit,Ve 
triidoiirselves in an arctic climate, like that of the poles. 
Tims the Himalaya mountains, north of India, are co¬ 
vered with perpetual snow. Some countries afe ele¬ 
vated plains, or table-lands, like Mexico in North 
America and Thibet in Asia : swell countries are much 
cooler than others in the same latitude ; thus Mexico, 
which lies in the torrid /.one, |jossesses a temperate 
climate; and Thibet, which is in tlu; same latitude as 
Kgvpt, has a very cold climate, like that of Ilussia. 

.Ti. The third circumstance wliich influcilces the 
climate of a country is its prox'unihj to the sea. Alf 
islands, and countries on the sea coast, have a imvster 
climate than inland countries, and the temperature is 
more moderate ; that is, they are not so hot in summer 
nor so cold in winter.' Thus if we comfiare the climate 
of Gri'at Britain with that of Russia, which is in the 
same Uititude, we shall 11 ud that the climate of Great 
Britain is moister, that the winters are nfilder, and the 
summers cooler, than those of Russki. So if we com- 
pare the climate of Bengal, which is a maritime country, 
with that of the northwest provinces of liindustan, we 
shall find the same difference. 

.’id. The fourth and last circumstance wlricli influences 
the climate of a country is its (^eocjruplucal position. 
It is a sinjrular fact tlnit the e«s/crw,side of each of the 
two jrreat continents is* colder than the vjestern side. 
Thus the peninsula of Kamtschatka,-in the same latitude 
as Great Britain, is as cidd as Iceland; and in China, 
which is in 1,he same latitude as the north of Africa, 
the winters are very sevcj’e. So in Amerifti, Canada 
on the eastern side of America, which is in the same 
latitude as France, is as cold as Ilussia; and Labrador, 
c 2 
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in 'the same latitude as Ens^land, is a frozen <lesohite 
re<(ion, rdmost uniidiabitabie. 

Climates may be eiassificd into the tropieal, the 
warm, the temperate, the cohl, and the frozen. All 
countries lying within 30 degrees on each side of the 
e{juator have tropical glimates. In these countries there 
are only three seasons, namely, the cold, the hot, and 
the rainy seasons. The hot season lasts from March 
to June, the rainy ’Reason from June to October, and 
the cold season from November to February. Tropical 
countries are the most fruitful on the surface of the 
globe. The heat of the climate stimulates all platits to 
a rapid growth, while the periodical rains prevent the 
soil from being dried up, and supply the moisture 
necessary to vegetation. In all these regions rice is 
the stair of life. Maize or Indian corn and millet are 
also grown. Cotton, tobacco, sugar, opium, and silk, 
are largely produced in most tropical countries. The 
beautiful tribe.s of palms, comprising the cocoanut, 
liie betelnut, the .tar, the date-palm, and many other 
species, are found only in tliese countries. 

36. Countries lying between the 3'3th and 4()tii pa¬ 
rallels of latitude, on each side of the e<iuat{)r, have 
loiinit, climates. These countries have fo\ir seasons, 
iiiimcly, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 'rite 
summers are long iiiid hot. and the winters short and 
mild. In these countries ricC is not grown so exten¬ 
sively its in tro.;.)ical countries, wheat and barley being 
substituted. The vine and the olive, oranges, lemons, to¬ 
bacco, and cotton, are largely cultivated. The southern 
states of‘North America, ^vliich are in this zone, pro¬ 
duce almost idl the cotton .used in the manufactures of 
Great Britain. 
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37 . Between the 40th and 60th dejfrees of latitude 
the climate is generally temperate. The winters are 
colcler and the summers of shorter duratioii than in 

•warm countries. The seasons and products are nearly 
tlie same as in warm countries ; hut, with the exception 
of the vine and tybacco, the products mentioned in the 
preceding section are not fouinl in tliis zone. Wheat is 
the chief article of cultivation in all temperate countrieis; 
barlev and oats are also largely grown. 

38. Countries situated between the 50th parallel of 

latitude and the arctic or antarctic circle have cold cli- 

•. * * 

mates. The winter is long and severe, lasting generally 
for seven mouth?r in the year: the spring and autumn 
are very short, being each about a month in dumtion. 
Tliese countries arc generally barren, and covered with 
forests of fir, pine, and similar trees, llye and oats are 
the chief articles of cidtivation. 

30. Lastly, in the frozen regions of the frigid zone 
vegetation seems altogetlier suspended. In these dreary 
coasts the cold is so intense that even tb*e sea is frozen. 
When till! air gets a little warmed_iif sunyuer, immense 
fiidds of frozen ice become detached, and float away into 
southern latitudes : they are called ice-bergs. The few 
inhabitants of these countries subsist chiefly on fish. 
The whale, the greatest of*dl animals, isTound in these 
high latitudes. 
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PART I.—ASIA. 


I.—GENl^llAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Asia, the largest ([iiarter of the old world, is 
bounded on tlie north by the Arctic,ocean; soutli hy 
the Indian ocean ; east by the Pacific ocean; west by 
Efirope, the sea of Azof, Black sea, straits of Constan¬ 
tinople and Dardanelles, sea of Marmora, Archipelago, 
Levant, isthmus of Suez, and Red sea. It extends 
from lat. i I" to 7B° north, and from Ion. 26'^ east to {"JO" 
west.. Its breadth from east to ivest may he reckoned 
at about JbOi) miles, find length froin north to south 
at ahout .5200: area about 10,000,000 square miles; 
population about .500,000,000. 

2. Asia contains, in the north, Asiatic Russia or 

Siberia; in the centre, Chinese 'I'artary or Mouyolia, 
and Thibet; in the south, and the hulo-Chiuesc 

peubisuhi; in the east, China, Mantchoo Tartary, Corea, 
and the Japanese islands ; in the west, Turkistan, Af- 
yhdnistdn, Per.sia, Turkey, and Arabia. South-east of 
Asia is the Indian archipelayo. 

3. Mountains. —The Altaian mountains run along 
the centre of 'Asia, from th,e cast of lake Aral to the 
north-east of Siberia, a distance of ,5000 miles: that 
part of this chain to the east of the river A'enisei is 
called the Yablonoy and Stavonoy mountains. South 
of this chain, in'Chinese Tartary, are the Chamur and 
Boydo mountains, and the Belur Tag, separating Chinese 
from Independent Tartary. The Himalaya mountains 
north of Ilnidustan, are the highest in the world : Dwa- 
lagirij one of the peak.s, is ^aid to exceed 20,000 feet. 
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TI\o I-lindu, Koosh, betHceii Afgliaiiistaii and Iiidepi*ii- 
dpiit Tartary, is a coiitimiatioii of the Himalaya range 
westward. South of the Caspian sea, tlie Elburz moun¬ 
tains ; mount Taurus, extending from Persia intyAsia 
Minor ; mount Ida, opposite the Hellespont, and Olym¬ 
pus wmiiwv -ay A, neiu- tlie city of Brusa, famous in Grecian 
mythology : in Syria, mount Lihatius or Lebanon, famous 
for cedars : in Arabia, mounts Sinai and Horeb, on tlie 
former of which the law was delivered to Moses. Be¬ 
tween the Black and Casiiian seas, the Caucasus moun¬ 
tains. South of this ninge is mount Araralxn Armenia, 
?;,'»{)!) feet high, and sHp[)<)se(l to have been the resting.w. 
place of Noah’s ark. In Hindustan the wesferu Ghauts 
run along the western <;oast from cape Comorin in’ the 
south to the river Tuptee near Surtit; greatest height 
fhitli) feet: the eastern Ghauts extend from lat. lip’ 
to the river Kistna : height IltMlO feet: the Neetyerries, 
in 11” N". lat., connect the two former ranges; length 
about 4B miles, and height from otMM) to 8U00 feet. 

-1. Seas, (jui.es, ax'd S’nsAiTs.-w-On the north coast, 
the.vcMo/'/wz/'f/,between Nova Zembla and the continent; 
sea or i/ulf of Obe ; Behrinfs strait, between America 

and Asia, connecting the Arctic and Pacihc oceans. In 

• • 

the west. Iterant, the eastern»part of the Mediterranean ; 
Red sea or Arabian yutf, between Arabia and Africa, 
length l ist) miles ; strait of Bab-el-Mnndel, connect¬ 
ing the lied sea and Indian ocean ; Rersian yutf, be¬ 
tween .Arabia and Persia; strait of 0*rmuz, between 
tin' Persian gulf and Indian ocean ; sea of Arabia, be¬ 
tween Arabia and India; (jutfs of Cutch Cambay, 

west of India ; yutf of Maitaar and Pulk strait, between 
Ceylon and the continent; buy of Benyal, between 
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IniHa oil tiie west and Biiruiaii witli Malacca on tlie 
east; fttraitu of Malacca, hetweeii Malacca and Sumatra; 
straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java; straits of 
Macassar, between Borneo and Celebes. On tlie east 
coast, gulf of Siam, between Siam and Cambodia; gulf 
of Toiiquin, httween Cochin China.and China; strait 
of Taiwan, between China and the island of Hainan ; 
China sea, between the continent and the Indian ar- 
chipelaifo; straits {f Formosa, between Formosa island 
and China; Eastern sea, between C’-hina and the Leoo- 
keoo i9i\es. •, Yellow sen, between China and Corea; 
straits of Corea, between Corea and Kiusiu island; sea 
of Japan, between Ma'ntchoo Tartarya'nd Niphon island ; 
channel of Tarlarg, between Tartary and Sagbalien 
island; sea of Okhotsk, between the mainland and 
Kamtsebatka; sea of Kamtschatka, between this and 
America; sea of Anadir, north of Kamtschatka. 

.5. Capes. —Capes Farlasco and Murcia, on the south 
coast of Arabia; Rasalgat, oft‘ Oman in Arabia; and 
cape Musse/edom, "in the strait of Ormnz ; cape Comorin, 
south of Hindustan; Dondra-head, south of Ceylon; 
cape Romania, .smith of Malacca; point Cambodia; 
Goujer, in _the Yellow sea; cape Elizabeth, north of 
Sagbalien ; cape Lopatka, south of Kamtschatka ; cape 
Shalatskoi, in the north-east of Siberia; cape Cevero- 
vostochnoi, the most northerly point of Asia; cajie 
Matzol, or Northwest cape. 

(i. Peninsulas. —In the west, Asia Minor, between 
the Mediterranean and Black seas ; Arabia, between tlie 
lied sea and Persian gulf; 'Deccan, between the sea of 
Arabia and bay of Bengal; Indo-Chinese Peninsula and 
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Mhlacca, between the bay of Beiiijal mikI China stfa; 
(form, between the Yellow sea and sea of .Tapan-; Kamt- 
schatka, between the seas of Okhotsk and Kauitschutka. 

7. Rivers. — In Siberia. —The Ural, rises in the 
Uralian mountains, and flows past Orenburg into the 
Caspian sea. Tlie Obe, rises in the Altaian mountain^, 
and flows north and west by Kolyvan, Nayrin, Sama- 
rov, and Beresov, into the Arctic rtcean ; course about 
2000 miles : its prinei[)al tributary is the Irtish, which 
rises in the Bogdo .mountains, flows fehrongli the Nor 
Zai/an lake, pa^sjfs by Omsk and,Toholsk, receives the' 
Issim and Tobol rivers, and joins the Obe at Samarov. 
The Yenisei and Lena both rise in the Altaian chain, 
and flow north into the Arctic ocean: the Yenisei re¬ 
ceives the upper and lower Tonaiuiouskunvex^ from the 
east: its course is about 8000 miles. The Lena receives 
the Otemia from the south and the Aldan from the 
east: co\irse about 2800 miles. The Indiyerka, Kovii- 
ma, and other rivers in Siberia, fijl into the Arctic 
ocean. The Anadir flows into tin?sea of that name. 

8. /livers in China and Chinese Tartary. —The Amur 
or Saghatien, has its source south of the lake Baikal, 
passes Nertchinsk and llotun, receives, the Songari 
and Onsouri from the sontli, the Oughe from the north, 
and flows east and northeast into the sea of Okhotsk, 
after a course of 1800 nflles. The Floang-ho or Yellow 
river, rises on the fronti(‘rs of Thibe,t, changes the 
direction of its course several times, but finally flows 
eastward intt) the Pacific ocean, after a course of 8000 
miles. The Yung-tse-kiang^or Blue river, rise* in Thibet 
near the Hoang-ho, traverises Cliina from west to east, 
passes Nankin, and falls into the Eastern sea 100 miles 
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south of tlie preceding river: course 2200 miles. ‘In 
the north the Pei-ho, on whicli is Pekin the capital, 
flows into the gulf of Petchelee: the Eu-ho from the 
south' is its tributary. The Ta rises in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, runs eastward through Canton, 
and ^alls into the Cliina sea. South of this, the Listen, 
gisiug in the same province, flows south-east by Kesho 
into the gulf of Tonqiiin. 

9. Rivers in Iiiditt anti the Itiilo-Vltinesc peninsttla.— 
The three great rivers of India are tiie Indus, Ganges, 
and Hu; ra'm'poober. Tlie liitltis rises on t!u: nortli side 
'of the llimalava mountains, near tl'c lake of Rawiin 
llliad, flows nortii-west tiirongli Little Thibet by Gor- 
tope and Leli or Ladauk, as far as Ion. /d" east, w'here 
it runs through a defile in the llimahtya. and enters 
Hindustan : it then flows south-\. est, separiiting India 
from Afghanistan, and receives tin' Vahttl river from 
tlie west, which rises in the Hindu Koosh range, and 
running eastward by Cahul, Jellalabad, and Peshawur, 
joins the Indus at Attoek. The Indus next receives 
the Ptinjtmd from tin; east at Mithiin Kote, and flows 
southward through Scinde in^o the sea of Arabia: a 
little above Hyderabad it divides into two branches, 
called the Fidalee and Goonee ; Hyderabad is situated 
on the former: its course is about l().o0 miles, and it 
is navigable for its tributaries are, the Jkyltim, 

Chenab, and Ruvee, rising in the Himidaya range, and 
flowing south-west until they unite above Mooltan : the 
Sutledye, which rises near the Indus, passes through 
the Himalaya, receives the Beyah from the north, 
passes by Loodiana, Ferozepoor, and Bhawulpoor, and 
joins the Chenab to forfti the Punjnud. The Ganges rises 
in the Himalaya range near Gungoutree, flows south, 
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:xii(I enters the plain of Hindustan at Hurdwar; tH^n 
ru’ns•south-east by Furruckabad, Kuuouj, and’Cawn- 
pore ; is joined by the Jumna at Allahabad ; runs east¬ 
ward by Mirzapoor, Benares, Ghazeepoor, Buxar, Dina- 
poor, Patna, Monghyr, and Bhagulpoor; near Raj- 
inahal it turns south, and afterwards flows south-east 
past Kanipore-Baulea and Pubna, and joins the Bur» 
rampooter to form the Me.(jna, which falls into the bay 
of Bengal. Its tributaries are, l.'l'he Jumna, which 
rises in the Himalaya, west of the Ganges, and runs 
in the same direction by Delhi and*Agfa* receives 
the Clmmlml, and Cane rivers from the south,' 

and joins the Ganges at Allahabad : '2. the Goomtee, 

rising in the Nepal hills, runs by Lucknow, Sultanpoor, 
and Jaiinpoor: 3. the Guijra, rising in the Himalaya, 
runs south between Kinnaon and Nepal, and then south¬ 
east by Onde: A. o. 6. the Guiiduk, Bayinuttee, and 
Cotti, all rise in the iliinalaya range, and flow south¬ 
ward : 7- the Suite rises in the Vindhya hills in the south, 

and runs south-east. The branches into which the 

0 % 

Ganges divides arc*. 1. the JihayiruGee, which runs past 
Moorshedabad, Cosaimbazar, Plassey, and Cutwa; 2. 
the JeUiuyhee unites with the former at Nnddea to form 
the Hoogly, which runs by Culna, Hoogly,"Chinsurah, 
Chandernagor, Seramporc, and Calcutta. The Mata- 
bunyu, Muudamutte.e, and some other branches, succeed. 
—The Burrwmjiouter or' Bruinhupootru rises north of 
the Himalaya, to the east of lake Maiisorawara, runs 
eastward through Thibet as far as 96° east Ion., when 
it turns south and enters Assam, then runs southwest 
llirougli Assam by Gowaljatti and GowalpiWa, enters 
Bengal, and runs southward intb the bay of Bengal: 
course 1650 miles : its principal tributary is the Silhet 
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riv6;r. The Mahanuddee rises in Gondwana, and floVs 
eastward by Smnbhulpoor, Sohnpoor, and Cuttack.>into 
the bay of Benjral. The Goduvery, /Gs/iia, and Udve.nj, 
rise ill tlic western (ihauls, and flow into the liay of 
Bens^al; eonrse of the Godavery 850 miles, of tlie Kist- 
iia 650, of the Cavery 500. Seringapatam, Tanjore, 
and Trichinopoly, are on the last river. The Fenaur 
rises in the eastern Ghauts, and runs by Cudapa and 
Nellore into the bay of Bengal : on the west coast, the 
Mhye, Tnjdee, and Nerlmdda, falling into the gulf of 
Cambay : toe Jjunass falls into the gulf of Culcb. In 
Burmah the Irrawady rises in Thibet, /lows southward, 
passes by Uinmerapoora, Ava, Prome, and Rangoon, 
and falls into the bay of Bengal after a coui se of 2200 
miles. The Thuhum or Murtabmi river, from the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet, falls into the gulf of Martaban. The 
Mi‘bi(in river, from the north of Siam, falls into the gulf 
of Siam : Bangkok is on its mouth. 'J’hc Meikon rises 
in Thibet, flo'ws south through Laos and Camlx'dia. and 
falls into the China sea after a course of 2500 miles. 

10. Rivers in JVesiern Asia. —'Hie Meinder nuA Cay- 
ster rise in the interior of Asia Minor, and flow west¬ 
ward into the Archipelago: the Sanyarins or Sakaria 
.and Hah/s or Kizil-ermak flow into the Black sea: the 
Arus or Araxes from the mountains of Armenia, and 
the Kur or Gyrus irom the Caucasus, unite and fall into 
the Ciispian sea. In Persia the Kizilozicn river falls 
into this sea. .The Euphrates rises in the mountains of 
Armenia north of lake Van, and flows westward, then 
turns south and flows south-east by Annab, Hillab, the 
ruins of Babylon, and Bussora, into the Persian gulf, 
after a course of 1800 miles. The Tiyris rises in the 
Taurus mountains, and flows south-east by Diarbekir, 
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Mosul, (the ancient Nineveh,) and Bagdad, and jo?ns 
the Euphrates at Korna: length of course aboXit 1000 
miles. The Orontes or Aasi rises from Lebanon in 
Syria, and falls into the Levant sixteen miles below 
Antioch : the Jordan from the Antilibanus mountains, 
flowing south through Palestine, passes through the 
lake of Tiberias, and fells into the Dead sea : length 150 
miles. In Afghanistan, the Helmund and Furrah, which 
fell into the lake of Zarrah. The'GiAora, called also 
A-mu and Oxus, and the Sir or Sihoon, rise in the Belur 
Tag mountains, and flow north-west intd' thd sea of 
Aral; the coursb^f the former is >400 and of the latter 
1000 miles. 

11 . Lakes. — Ourmia \ii Azerbijan, in the north-west 
of Persia; west of this Van in Turkey: and northward 
Erivan: the Dead sea or lake Asphaltites in Palestine : 
north of this, sea of Galilee: Bakhtegan in the south 
of Persia : Zarrah between Persia and Cabul: Caspian 
sea, the largest lake in the world, length about 500 
miles, breadth about 200 , receives the Volga, Ural, and 
other rivers, but has no outlet: east of this, lake Aral, 
the second in size of the Asiatic lakes, length 250 miles, 
breadth 120 , All the preceding are salt water lakes. 
East of Aral, Balkash and Nor Zaizan lakes, south of 
the Altaian mountains: north of this range Tchany and 
Soumy lakes, and sea of Baikal, 360 miles long and 
from 20 to 53 broad : south-west of this Kosogal: Koko 
Nor, north-west of China : Poulea in Thibet: Mansora- 
taara and Rawun Rhad between the sources of the Indus 
and Burrampooter : east of these, Jamdro or Palte, a 
ring of water; Tonting and Poyang in China. 

D 
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*12. .Islands. — Cyprus in the Levant, south of Ana¬ 
tolia, 160 miles long by 70 broad, is pervaded 'by* a 
chain of mountains, the highest of which is called Olynx- 
pusj'it is subject to the Turks; chief towns, Letkosia 
and.Famagousta*: population 70,000. In the Arabian 
sea, Socotra, 80 miles long by 22 broad, noted for its 
fine aloes : Great and Little Maseira, near the eastmost 
point of Arabia; Bahrein island in the Persian gulf, 
famous for their pearl fishery: at the mouth of this 
gulf, Ormus and Kishma, belonging to Persia: and In 
the, north-wesf Jf/tareL On the west coast of India 
are Salsette, Bombay, and Carinja'^, also Elephania, 
celebrated for its caves, containing figures of Hindu 
gods. South-west of India, the Laccadives (Laksha¬ 
dweep), thirty in number; south of these, the Maldives, 
formed of coral, containing sefenteen groups called 
Atollons, and governed by a chief called Atoll: the 
largest islands only are inhabited : the inhabitants are 
nnissulmans.*. South of India, Ceylon or Lunka, subject 
to Great Britain.* In the bay of Bengal, the Andaman 
islands: the largest, Great Andaman, is 150 miles long 
and 24 broad. Barren isle, to the east, is a violent 
volcano. South of the Andaman are the Nicobar islands, 
of which s6vfcn are large ahd twelve small. The inha¬ 
bitants of both these groups are ferocious savages. 

13. The Indian Archipelago comprises all the islands 
lying south-east of Asia, from ^Sumatra to the Moluccas 
or Spice islands on the east, and the Philippines on the 
north. 

(1.) Sumatra is 1000 miles long from'northwest to 
southeast^ and from 65 to 240 miles broad: a chain of 
mountains runs through ks whole length ; the high¬ 
est summit, mount Ophir, is about 13,000 feet high : 
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chief towns, Beiicoolen, a Dutch settlement; Achetfii, 
on the northwest; and Palimbang on the east. •’,There 
is a considerable number of small islands on both coasts 
of Sumatra; eastward, Banca, celebrated for it»’tin; 
and eastward of Banca, Billitan, about forty miles in 
diameter. 

(2.) Java, southeast of Sumatra, is 690 miles long 
from east to west, and from 80 to 140 miles broad; a 
chain of mountains extends through it, in which are 
several volcanoes : the capital is Batavia, on the north¬ 
west, a Dutch settlement; Bantam inAhe»n8rfchwest; 
Samarang in fnl j^outh : populatipii about 4,000,000." 
North of Java, Madura ; and to the east Bally, Lom¬ 
bok, Sumbhava and Florez, islands little known. Still 
furtlier east, Mangerby, Sandel, and Timor, said to be 
200 miles long by 60 broad. 

(3.) Borneo, north of Java, is, next to New Holland, 
the largest island in the wcfrld, being about 800 miles 
in length and 600 or 700 in breadth : chie&towns, Ben- 
jarmassin in the south, Borneo in the, north, and Suca- 
dana in the west. The Sooloo isleS*, to the northeast, 
are famous for a pearl fishery. 

(4.) Celebes, east of Borneo, a large Island consisting 
of four peninsulas united i(| the centre ; ehief town 
Macassar. The upas tree aiid other poisonous plants 
grow here. Celebes is surrouiided by many smaller 
islands. 

(5.) The Moluccas or Spice islands lie east of Celebes: 
the principal are, Gilolo, 240 miles long by 40 broad; 
Ceram, 160 miles by 40; Booroo, 90 miles by 40; 
Mortyr, Mysol, Batchian, Oby, Amboyna, and^the Ban¬ 
das. Amboyna is celebrate^ for cloves, and the Ban¬ 
das for nutmegs. 

D 2 
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'(6.) T\i& Philippine islands, said to be 600 in number, 
are subject to Spain. Luzon the largest, is about 400 
miles in length m>d 115 in breadth: capital, Manilla, 
on the west coast, famous for cigars; Nueva Segovia 
on the north, and Nueva Caceres in the southeast; po¬ 
pulation 40,000. The next in size is Mindanao, in the 
southeast of the group, having the town of Sambuang 
on the southwest, the chief Portuguese settlement; 
Mindanao in the sdutheast, in the interior. The other 
chief islands are, Palawan, Mindoro, Panay, Negro 
isles. Zebu, Leila, and Samar. 

The inhabitants of the islands ofitne Indian archi¬ 
pelago may be divided intafour classes :—1. The Abori~ 
gines, mostly savage tribes, inhabiting the interior of 
the island. 2. Malays, who have taken possession of 
the sea-coasts : they are a maritime nation, noted for 
piracy; are divided into tribes, each governed by its 
own chief, styled the sultan: their religion is Muham¬ 
madanism. -'3. • Chinese, viho have emigrated to these 
islands and settled in the towns : they are very numer¬ 
ous, in Java especially, and monopolize all handicraft 
employments. 4. European colonists, chiefly Dutch j 
and in the Philippines, Spaniards and Portuguese. The 
Dutch are n'.o$t numeroui(||n Java, but have settlements 
or factories in Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, and neighbouring islands. 

14. Chinese and Japanese Islands.—‘Hainan, south of 
China; capital, Kiun-tcheou: Formosa, east of China, 
240 miles long by 60 broad; capital, Taiwang: north¬ 
east of Formosa thei/OO-CAoo isles, thirty-six in number; 
principalf Great Loo-Choo, 60 miles long and 20 broad ; 
capital, Kinxtehing; Macao, in the buy of Canton, is a 
Portuguese settlement. 
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The Japanese islands are, Kiusiu, Si-koke, Ifiphon, 
and ’Jesso: population supposed to be 20,000,000. The 
largest island, Niphon, is about 860 miles long and from 
90 to 170 broad : it is traversed by a chain of moun¬ 
tains in its whole length: chief towns, Jeddo, the capital 
of Japan, and Miaco. In Kiusiu is the town of Nanga- 
saki. The Kurile isles extend from Jesso to Karats- 
chatka; nineteen of these belong to Asiatic Russia, the 
three southernmost to Japan. North of Jesso is 
4130 miles long by 40 to 130 broad. The Aleutian or 
Fox isles, forty-five in number, extend fforaTKamlschat- 
ka to Alaska in America : they are subject to Russia. 

15. Climate and Products. 1. Siberia, or Asia¬ 
tic Russia, is a barren desolate country ; the climate is 
excessively cold, the ‘winters being long and severe: 
most of its surface is covered with swamps and forests j 
the inhabitants subsist chiefly by hunting or pasturage; 
agriculture is practised only in the southefn parts. 2. 
Central^sia, comprising Chinese Tartarjr and Thibet, 
is also cold and barren, being an immense table-land 
or elevated plain: in the centre, between Thibet and 
Tartary, is the great desert of Cobi or Shamo. Thibet 
is celebrated for its sheep, (Jora whose wdol Cashmere 
shawls are made. 3. Southern Asia, including India, 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the islands of the 
Indian archipelago, has ^ hot climate, and a soil gener¬ 
ally fertile : chief products, rice, sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
silk, cotton, and opium. 4. China and Japan possess 
a warm but temperate climate, and a fertile soil: the 
products are those of southern Asia ; besides \fhich they 
are celebrated for tea and porcelain. 5. Western Asia> 
comprising Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and Turkistan, has 
D 3 
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a warm and dry climate: a great part of its surface is 
occupied by immense deserts : it is celebrated for horses 
and camels; coffee, silks, wool, and opium, are its most 
valua'ble products. 

16. IxHABiTANTS. —The nations of Asia may be di¬ 
vided into three great classes. 1. The Muhammadan 
or Musulraau nations, comprising the Arabs, Turks, 
Persians, Afghans, and other tribes inhabiting western 
Asia, form the first class. The Arabs are the most nu¬ 
merous and'important of these nations.^ The religion 
of Muhammad originated among them; and all the sur- 
rouAiding countries were fermerly ruled by the Arabian 
caliphs. The Arabic language is spoken not only in 
Arabia, but also in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and 
the north of Africa : the Persian land Turkish languages 
are dialects of the Arabic. The Arabs are a brave and 
hospitable people ; a nation of shepherds, they subsist 
on the produce of their camels and sheep: they are 
very fond of horses ; and are notorious robbers. The_ 
Persians are a more polite and civilized people than the 
Arabs : they are noted for their love of poetry. The 
Turks are famous as soldiers, but their power is now 
on the decliite. 2. The Htndu nations form the second 
class. They are distinguished from all other nations 
by their peculiar religion, and by the institution of 
caste . they speak various laii|^uage8, which are dialects 
of the Sanscrit: they are geiierally industrious, docile, 
and acute; but are very deficient in courage and ener¬ 
gy of character. 3. The Chinese nations form the third 
class, which comprises thCcChinese, the Japanese, the 
Tartars, and the people ot^ Thibet, Siam, and Cochin- 
China. These nations are distinguished by their pecu- 
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liar features and complexion ; their languages are.niono- 
syllalbic; they are Buddhists in religion, and Kaye, no 
caste. The Chinese are the most numerous and.also 
the most civilized and wealthy people in Asia ; th?y are 
distinguished for industry, ingenuity,* and skill in the 
mechanical arts. The Tartars are shepherds and war¬ 
riors, like the Arabs. They conquered China about 
three hundred years ago, and rule it to this day, iust 
as the British rule India. 

17. Government. —All the Asiatic govecpments 
are despotisms.*. The three most extensive and power*.* 
ful empires now exiting in Asia are, 1. The Chinese 
empire, comprising China, l^artary, and Thibet, wfiich 
in extent and population exceeds the others. 2. The 
British empire, including the greater part of Hindustan, 
the second in population, but third in extent. 3. The 
Bussian empire, including all northern Asia, is the second 
in extent, but possesses a very.scauty population. 

18. Religions. —1. Muhamma^nism prevails in all 
western Asia: about one tenth of the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, and the Malays in the southeast, are also 
musulmans. 2. Brahmanism, or the religion of the 
Hindoos, is confined' to In^ia. 3. Boodhism prevails 
in the Chinese empire, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and 
the island of Ceylon. 4. Judaism originated in Pales¬ 
tine ; but the Jews, having .been expelled from that 
country, are now,scattered abroad over the whole world. 
6. Christianity is professed by the Armenians and 
Georgians, who inhabit the country between the Black 
and Caspian seas, by the Asiatic Greeks in*Anatolia, 
the Maronites in Syria, and»by the European colonists 
and their descendants in India and other parts of Asia. 
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II.—DIVISION OP COUNTRIES IN ASIA. 

Chapter I.— Asiatic Russia. 

19. Asiatic Russia comprehends all northern Asia} 
is bpunded north by the Arctic ocean; south by the 
Altaian mountains, separating it from Chinese Tartary, 
■by Independent Tartary, the Caspian sea, Persia, and 
Turkey; east by Behring’s strait and the Pacific ocean ; 
and west by European Russia. Area, about 6,250,000 
square miles: population, 8,600,000. 

20. Asiatic Russia is divided into, \. Georgia, south 
of the Caucasus ; 2. Gaucasus, including Circassia, north 
of Ahose mountains; 3. ^Astrakhan ; 4. Orenburg ; 5. 
Tobolsk ; 6. Tomsk ; 7- Irkoutsk ; 8. Kamtschatka. Chief 
towns, Astrakhan on the mouth of the Volga, a large 
city, with considerable trade and great fisheries: in 
Georgia, Tijlis; in Circassia, Georgievsk ; on the Cas¬ 
pian sea, Derbent and Baku. Tobolsk on the Irtish, the 
capital of Siberia, is the centre of a great caravan trade 
between China ‘and European Russia; population, 
17,000 : Yakoutsk\% on the Lena. The other divisions 
have capitals of the same name. 


Chapter II.— ^The Chinese Empire. 

21. This vast empire, comprehending China, Corea, 
Tartary, and Thibet, is bpund'ed north by Asiatic Rus¬ 
sia; south by Hindustan, Burmah, and Cochin China ; 
east by the Pacific ocean; and west by Independent 
Tartary: Iqpgth from east to west 3460 miles, and 
breadth fl'om north to south-about 2000 miles: the area 
and population are not exactly known; the latter is 
supposed to exceed 2o0,000,000. 
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22. China is situated in the southeast of Asia, be¬ 
tween 20° and 41° north lat., and 97° 40'and 124° east 
Ion.: length from north to south 1400 miles, breadth 
from 900 to 1300. It has Tartary on the north; Butinah, 
Tonquiu, and the gulf of Tonquin on the south; the 
Pacific on the east; andThihieton the west: population 
upwards of 200,000,000. It is divided into eighteen 
provinces. In the province of Petchelee, in the north, 
is the capital, Pekin: population esthnated at 1,000,000. 
Ini the centre, on the river Yang-tse-kiang, Nankin, a 
large city, formerly -the capital. In the siAith, Canton, 
the principal meat, of the Europqpn trade with Chin^T. 
Tiie other ports are, Amoy, opposite Formosa; Ningpo; 
Han-tcheou, at the termination of the great canal; and 
many others. China is celebrated for its public works. 
The great wall, which bounds it on the north, is 1500 
miles long, 15 to 30 feet high, and 24 feet thick, with 
towers at regular distances. The grand canal extends 
from Lin-tchin-cheou on the Eu-ho to Han-tcheou, a 
distance of 700 miles ; breadth about 100 feet. Near 
Nankin is a porcelain tower, 200 fd&t high.* The Chinese 
are famous for their manufactures of silk, nankin cloth, 
porcelain, sugar, paper, and toys of ivory and tortoise¬ 
shell : the chief export is tea. 

23. Corea is a peninsula, situated to the northeast 
of China, between the Yellow sea and sea of Japan; 
length 620 miles, and breadth about 20P: it has Mant- 
choo Tartary on the north, and the straits of Corea on 
the south: a chain of mouitains traverses its whole 
length. Little is hnown respecting thU couutry: capi¬ 
tal King-kee-tao, 
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<24. Chinese Tabtaby extends from Independ^t 
Tartary to the ?ea of Japan, .having Asiatic Russia on 
the north, China and Thibet on the south: length from 
east to west 3000 miles, and breadth 1000 miles. It is 
divided into Mongolia in the ceatre, Mantchoo Tartary 
in the east, and the country of the Calmucks in the 
\vest; chief towns, Kashgar an<|^ Yarkand in the west; 
Hami and Karakum in the centre; Nertchinsk and Sagha- 
lien on the Amoor.' This country is inhabited chiefly 
by wandering tribes of Calmucks, Mongols, and Tartars, 
who sub£jist< on <the produce of their flocks and herds. 

25. Thibet, situated nprth of India, has China on 
the east and Tartary on the north : capital Lassa, near 
the Burrampooter, here called Tsanpo ; in the west is 
Little Thibet, capital Leh, on the Indus. Thibet has a 
great number of lakes, and contains the sources of all 
the great rivers of southern and eastern Asia. The 
Dalai Lama,,who resides at Lassa, is reputed to be an 
avatar or incarnation of the divinity. The country is 
govei’ned by the Chhiese viceroy. 


CrfAPTEB III.— The IifDO-CHiNESB Peninsula. 

26. The Indo-Chinese Peninsula comprises all the 
countries between India and^China: it is divided into 
—1. Burmah; Ji. Arraem, Pegu, and Tenasserim, be¬ 
longing to the British; 3. Siam; 4. Malaya or Malacca ; 
5. Cambodia, with, Cochif^Cfdna and Tonquin. 

27 . Burmab Of Ava ei^tends from 19“ to 26“ north 
lat., and from SS“ to 104“ east Ion.; length 800 miles. 
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and average breadth 600; population about GjOQOjOOD. 
It* has Assam, Thibet, and China, on the north*; Pegu 
qn the south ; Cambodia and Siam oii the east; Arracan 
and Cassay on the west. Chief towns, Ava, the Tjapi- 
tal; and Ummerapoora. Burmah is fcelebrated f<jr its 
teak forests and its wells of petroleum or naphtha, a 
kind of mineral oil. 

28. Arracan is situated on the eastern shore of the 
bay of Bengal, between 18“ and 20® 46^ north lat., and 
92“ and 95“ east Ion;: length from northwe'st*to'South¬ 
east 230 miles, and average breadth 50 miles; aref 
11,500 square miles : population 200,000. It is separ¬ 
ated from Burmah on the east by a range of mountains, 
and from zillah Chittagong on the north by the river 
Naf. It contains three districts, Arracan proper or 
Akyab. Sandoway, and Ramree. Chief towns, Arracan, 
the ancient capital, inland; ^flkyab, on the coast, has 
a good harbour; Talak and Aeng; Sandoway, on a 
river. The island of Ramree, containing Kyook Phyoo, 
with a good harbour, the present capital of Arracan, 
and the island of Cheduba, constitute the Ramree dis¬ 
trict. The inhabitants of this province are Mugs, a 
race resembling the Burmese: they are BbodhisCs in 
religion. 

Pegu, situated between 16® 46' and ISf® north lat., 
and 94“ and 98® east \orf., was formerly the southern¬ 
most province of Burmah, but has recently been annexed 
to British India. It lies between Arracan and Ten- 
asserim, whilst to the north it adjoins Burmah, and to 
the south is bounded by t% hay of Bengal. »Forming 
the delta of the Irrawady, It is flat and swampy, but 
very fertile. Population 2,000,000. Chief towns, Ran- 
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gSon, a seaport on the eastern arm of ^the IrrawaU 3 ’, 
Brnteia, Prome, and Pegtu 

TEVAsassiif, 'Situated south of Pegu, is divided into 
four ilistnets, Martaban, Tavoy, Mergui, and Tenasse- 
ri«i ^ the towns are of the same name as the districts. 
Off the coast is the Mergui archipelago. The inhabi¬ 
tants are Talains, Burmese, Mugs, and, in the interior, 
Karens. The islands of Penang on the west coast of 
Malaya, and Sincapore to the south, containing a town 
of the same name, beloiig to the British, and are depen¬ 
dent on tlie Bengal presidency. Sincapore possesses 
V considerable trade,: the population is about 17/XK), 
moftly Chinese and Malays. 

29. Siam is situated between Tenasserim and Cam¬ 
bodia, having Pegu on the north and the gulf of Siam 
on the south; length from north to south 800 miles, 
and breadth about 360nhpopn!ation about 2,000,000. 
Capital, Bangkok, on both sides of the river Meinam ; 
population about 30)000. 

30. The CocHiN-CsiNssE Empire comprises Cam- 
bodia, Ceehm-China, and Tonquin ; it has China on the 
nordtb l^he aea on the south and east, Burinah and Siam 
on the west. Cambodia is a Idng narrow valley, extend¬ 
ing along both sides of the Meikon river: capital Saig~ 
non, on a branch of the Meikhn; Lawaik or Cambodia, 
the foriher capitid, is also on that river. Cochin-China 
is a narrow slip of land, between the sea and a chain 
of mountains: there are numerous smaU islands along 
the coast; capital Hue: population about 50^000. North 

Cochin-China » Tonqmn, on both tides of the Idsien 
river; capital J(etko. 
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31. Malaya.— This peninsula extends from 1® 22'* 
t6 St 271 north lat.: on the north the isthmuei bf Kraw 
unites it to 'renasserim : length about 77^ miles, and 
average breadth 125. It is not united into one*king- 
doin, but divided among many small ftates; the ppnci- 
pal are,>.£lueda, Perak, Salengor, and Malacca, on the 
west ; and Legon, Johore, and Tringaiio, on the east 
coast. A range of mountains runs along Malaya from 
north to south. Chief towns, M^ucctt, belonging to 
tile British; Queda, opposite the island of Penang. 
The Malays inhabit the coast of this peninsula and of 
many islands in <he Indian archipelago: they are a 
hardy and brave but ferocious people, addicted to navi¬ 
gation and piracy. In the interior, tribes of savages have 
been discovered resembling the negroes of Africa. 


Chapter IV.—Hindustan or India. 

32. India, situated in the south of Asia, is bounded 
on the north by the Himalaya mountains, separating 
it from Thibet; south and southeast by the Indian 
ocean and bay of Bengal; east by Arracan, Cassay, 
and the Lung Tung mountains ; west by*' Afghamstan 
and the Arabian sea. It extends from 7“ 57^ to 35® north 
lat., and from 67° to 92° east Ion.: greatest length, from 
cape Comorin to the northwest part of the Himalayas, 
1800 miles; and breadth, from the western arm of the 
Indus to Siihet, 1500 miles: area 1,100,000 square 
miles: population about 120,000,000. 

33. India may be partitioned into five granddivisions: 
1. The Himalayan region;,2. the Bengal Presidency; 
3. the Northwest Provinces, cdmprMng the Agra Presi- 
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'^ddVicyj 4. the Deccan and Bombay Presidency; arid, 
6. the Madras Presidency. Above one half of India Is 
subject to the British; but this half contains thre^ 
fourths of the whole population, or about 100,000,000. 

I. Himalayan RegIon. 

- 34. The Himalayan region comprises all the hilly 
country between the Himalaya mountains and the great 
plain of Hindustan‘proper. Its divisions are, 1. Cash- 
mere, an elevated valley surrounded by lofty mountains, 
about 4 lO thiles in length and 60 in breadth ; capital 
tSashmere or Sreenagur, on the J hylu*n : it is famed for 
the^nanufacture of shawls, 2. The Kohistan of La¬ 
hore, extending from Cashmere to the river Sutledge. 
These two divisions are governed by Golab Sing, a raja 
tributary to the British. 3. The upper part of the 
Doab of the Sutledge and Jumna. 4. Gubwal, be¬ 
tween the Jumna and Alakananda rivers. 5. Kumaon, 
between the*’ Gauges and tlie Kali, The last three 
divisions are subject to the British : chief towns, Simla, 
Landour, Mussoorie* Sreenagur, and Almora. 

35. 6 . Nepal, an independent state, extending from 
80“ 20' to 86“ 20^ east Ion., has the Himalaya on the 
north; Oude, Allahabad, and Bahar, on the south; 
Sikkim on the east; and l^uihaon on the west: length 
from east to w^st 480 miles, and breadth from north 
to south 100 to i'60 miles: cilpital, Catmandoo, on the 
Bishenmutty : ^lopulation 30,000. Lalita Patan, south 
of Catmandoo, is the second city ; population 20,000. 
The people of Nepal are principally Goorkhas, consti¬ 
tuting the military caste, and Newars, who follow agri¬ 
culture and commerce; tliere is also a considerable 
•number of Brahmins. 
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36. 7. Sikkim, a small state between Nejial aftd. 
Bootan, is governed by a raja in dependence • on the 
British: the capital, Sikkim, is on the river Thatnikuraa. 

8 . Bootan is situated north of Bengal and east of 
Sikkim, from which it is separated bythe river Tishta : 
length ls»m east to* west 200 miles, and average breadth 
90 miles: capital, Tassiudon. This country is governed 
by the Deb Raja. The people of Sikkim and Bootan, 
and the greater part of the NepaleSte, are not Hindoos 
oither in origin, religion, or customs: they are of the 
same race as the Thibetans, are Boodhiste in*rengi«n,and 
have therefore no caste: they eat Ijeef, and drink spirits; 

• 

II. Bengal Presidency. 

37 . The Bengal Presidency comprises Bengal, Bahar, 
the greater part of Orissa, and Assam in India, besides 
the provinces of Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, former¬ 
ly belonging to Burniah, and the islands of Penang and 
Sincapore: area about 220,OJO square miles, and po¬ 
pulation 60,000,000. Tlie provinciid courts are held 
at Calcutta, Dacca, MoorshedabaTi, and Patna. It is 
partitioned into twenty divisions, and twenty-nine 
zillahs. 

38. Bengal, the moat fertile and populons province 
of India, is situated in the ’east of India, between 21“ 
and 2/“ north lat., and 86“ and 93“ east Ion.; length 
from north to south about 400 miles, and average 
breadth 300: area, 97,244 square miles.. It is bounded 
on the north by Nepal, Sikkim, and Bootan; south by 
the bay of Bengal; east by Assam, Cachar, and Bur- 
mah; west by Bahar. Population 25,000,009- Bengst* 
is a vast plain, nearly one h^lf being the delta of the 
Ganges: the districts of Chittagong and Tipperah in 
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east, Silhet on the northeast, and Birbhoon} on the 
west, are hilly. The soil is generally a light loam, fn 
which sahd greatly predominates; its fertility is owing 
to tH# deposite left hy the aiinnal inundations. 

The riven of Bengal are the Gengee and Burrampoo- 
ter formerly described. The tributaries of th^Ganges 
ip Bengal are, l.The Coat, which rises tn the Nepal hills 
near Catmandoo, and enters Bengal twenty miles north 
of Nathpore in PuAieah; it then flows south and joins 
the Ganges at the southwest corner of Purneah, where 
it forms *thfe boundary between .Bengal and Bahar. 
S. 'fhe Cmki or Kanjcai, eastward q£ tne Cosi, has its 
sou|;ce in Thibet, enters Bengal in Purneah district, 
flows southward, is joined by the Mahanunda, and 
unites with the Ganges at Nawabgunj, about seventeen 
miles above Bauleah. 3. The Tkhta, rising in Thibet, 
separates Bhootan from Sikkim and afterwards from 
Bengal, flows southward and joins the Ganges near 
Nawabgunj. • 4. The Dur»mooda rises in the hills of 
Kamghur in Bahar, flows eastward, enters Bengal, 
passes Burdwan, and"then turning southward joins the 
Hooghly a few miles below Fulta. The Jenai is a 
branch of the Buframpooter, which it quits near Dewan- 
gunj, and flows southward into the jheels of Nattore, 
and so into the Ganges. 

Lakes .—Bengal contains a great number of extensive 
jheels or shallow lakes: somk of these are navigable 
throughout the.year, but most are dried up during the 
hot season. 

Prodaets .—^The most important and valuable produc¬ 
tions are s^^gar, indigo, cotton, tobacco, silk, and opium. 
Linseed, mustard seed, palrpa-christi, and sesamum, are 
cultivated largely for their oil. In the souihehi parts, 
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as worthy, or admired as great, have been distinguishai 
for tjiis virtue. 

10. Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble "and 
magnanimous spirit is always superior to it. It suffers 
not from the injuries of men those severe shocks which 
others ^1. 

11. Collected within itself, it stands unmoved by thfcir. 
impotent assaults; and, with generous pity rather than 
with anger, looks down on their unworthy conduct. 

^ 12. It has been truly said that, as soon as the great¬ 
est man on earth commits an injury, ^goeduian can 
make himself g^e^ter than he, by forgiving it. 

Lesson 13.— On Gratitude. 

1. There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind 

than gratitude. . 

2. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfaction, 
that the duty issufficiently rewarded bythe performance. 

3. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful; but attended with so much pleasure 
that, were there no positive command whiclf enjoined it, 
nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous 
mind would indulge in it for the natural gratification 
which it affords. 

4. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more is it from man to his Maker ? 

5. The Supreme Beingfonfers upon us not only those 
bounties which proceed more immediately from his 
hand, but even those benefits which are Conveyed to 
us by others., 

6. Every blessing we enjoy, by what meani^soever ilf* 
may be obtained, is the gift of Him who is the great 
Author of good and the Father of mercies. 

E 3 
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■ 7. If gratitude, wheQ exerted toirard one another; 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the oiibd 
of a grateful man, it exalts the soul into rapture when 
it i» employed on this great object of gratitude; on 
this beneficent Being, who has given us everything we 
already possess, and from whom we expect everything 
,w€ yet hope for. 

Lesson 14. —Ingnttitude to our Supreme Benefactor is 
highly culpable. 

1. Artabnnee was distinguished with peculiar favour 
•by'a wise, powerful,,and good prince. 

2. A magnificent palace, surrounded with a delightful 
garden, was provided for his residence. 

3. He partook of all the luxuries of his sovereign’s 
table, was invested with extensive authority, and ad¬ 
mitted to the honour of a free intercourse with his 
gracious master. 

4. But Artabanes was insensible of the advantages 
which he enjoyed : his heart glowed not with gratitude 
and respect'; he avdided the society of his benefactor, 
and abused his bounty. 

5. “ I detest such a character 1” said Alexis, with 
generous indignation. 

6.It is your own picture which I have drawn,” re¬ 
plied Euphronius. “ The great Potentate of heaven 
and earth has placed you ill a world, which displays 
the highest bepiUty, order, and magnificence, and which 
abounds with every means of convenience, enjoyment, 
and happiness. 

- 7. “ He has furnished you with such powers of body 
and min^j as give you doniinion over the fishes of the 
j»ea, the fowls of the air> and. the beasts of the field. 
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8. “He hasiavited you to hold commumon'with Ma; 
afid J;o exalt your own nature by the love and inutation 
of his diyine perfections. 

9. “ Yet have your eyes wandered with brutidi^Be 
over the fair creation, unconscious of 4;he mighty h^d 
from w^jch it sprung. 

10 . “ l^)u have rioted in the profusion of nature, wifhj 
out suitable emotions of gratitude to the sovereign Dis¬ 
penser of all good: and you have too often sKghted the 
glorious converse, and forgotten the presence of that 
omnipotent Being,’ who fills all space, and exists through 
all eternity.” 

Lesson 15. — Specufation and Practice. 

1. A certain astronomer was contemplating the moon 
through his telescope, and tracing the extent of her 
seas, the height of her mountains, and the numben of 
habitable territories which she contains. 

2. “ Let him spy what he pleases,” said a clown to 
his companions, “ he is not nearer to^the inoon than we 
are.” 

3. Shall the same observation be made of you, Alexis ? 
Do you surpass others in learning, and yet in goodness 
remain upon a level with the uniustructed vulgar ? 

4. Have you so long gaz6d at.the temple of virtue,- 
without advancing one step toward it ? Are you smit¬ 
ten with moral beauty, yet regardless of its attainment ? 
Are you a philosopher in theory, but a povice in prac¬ 
tice ? 

5. The partiality of a father inclines me to hope that 
the reverse is true. 

6 . i flatter myself that, ’hy having learned to thinki 
you will be qualified to act; and that the feetitude of 
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jour conduct will be adequate tp jour improvenaeut’in 
knowledge. 

7* May that wisdom which is justified in h.er works 
2}e your guide through life. 

8. And may you enjoy all the felicity which flowsfrom 
a cultivated understanding, pious and well jr^gulated 
affections, and extensive benevolence. 

9, In these consists that sovereign good, which an. 
eient sages so mueh extol, which reason recommends, 
religion authorises, and Qod approves. 


Chaptee IV,—descriptive pieces. 


Lesson 1. —The Covering of different Animals. 

1. The covering of animals is, both for its variety and 
its suitableness to their several natures, as much to be 
admired as any part of their structure. 

2. There are bristles, hair, wool, fur, feathers, quills, 
prickles, scales ; yet in this diversity, of both material 
and form, we cannot change one animal’s coat for ano¬ 
ther, without evidently changing it for the worse: taking 
care however to remark, that these coverings are in¬ 
tended for protection as well as for warmth. 

3. Man alone can clothe himself; and this is one of 
the properties which render him an animal of all climates 
and of all seasons. He can adapt the warmth or light, 
ness of his covering to the temperature of his habitation. 

4. What art, however, does for men, nature has in 
many instances done fw ^ose animals which are in¬ 
capable of ai$. 
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Jellasore, and Midnapore. Orissa is divided into the 
ziflahs of Cuttack and Midnapore formerly meirtioned. 

. 45. Bahar. —A very extensive province, situated 
northwest of Bengal, between 22° and 27° north 4at.; 
length from north to south about 250 miles, and breadth 
from eas^o west 200. It is bounded on the north by 
Nepal; south by Gundwana; east by Bengal; west by, 
Oude, Allahabad, and Giyidwana: area about 50,000 
square miles ; population about 6,000,000. It consists 
of two portions: 1 . Bahar proper, a level country on both 
sides of the Gan|;es: -2. Chola Nagpore, coHlprehending 
the southern part sf the province,^bout 20,OOQj(>quarti 
miles in extent, consisting of high rugged hills : it is sjub- 
divided into Palamow, Ramghur, and Chota Nagpote. 

Bahar proper is a fertile country, with a dry and tem¬ 
perate climate : wheat* and barley are largely grown: 
opium and saltpetre are the chief articles of export; 
cotton cloths are extensively manufactured. It is di¬ 
vided into six ziilahs; viz. Bhagulpore, Bahar, Tirhoot, 
Sarun, Shahabad, and Ramghur. Patna, the capital, is 
on the south side of the Ganges in 25° 2/' north lat., 
and 85° 15' east Ion., 400 miles from Calcutta : popula¬ 
tion 320,000. Dinapore, a few miles west of Patna, is 
a great military station. The other chief, towns are, 
Chupra, Daoodnugur, Bha^lpore, Monghir, Arrah, 
Chittrah, and Mozufferpore. Gc^a, fifty-hve miles south 
of Patna, the birthplace of^Buddha, is a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage. 

III. Agra .Presidency and North-Western 
Provinces. 

46. This presidency comp 5 ehend 8 the.greater part of 
the provinces of Allahabad, Agra, and .Delhi, a small 



part of Oude, and parts of Gundwana, Malwa, and ’Aj- 
ineer.' Area 88,900 square miles; population about 
20,000,000. 

47 . Allahabad, lying between the 24th and 26th 
parallels of north lat., 27Q miles in length and 120 in 
average breadth, is bounded on thd north by^ude and 
^'^ra, south by Gundwana, east by Bahar, and west by 
Malwa. It is divided itito eight (Ustrictt; viz. Allah¬ 
abad, Benares, Mlrzapore, Jaunpore, Rewab, Bundle- 
cund, Cawnpore, and the Manicpore territory. Of thece 
districts* Rfewah is governed by its oyn raja, Bundle- 
vuiid'vhv various chiefs, part of Mptiicpore belongs to 
thq king of Oude, and alljthe rest to the British. The 
country north of the Ganges is level and fertile ; that 
to the south is hilly and less productive. There are 
three ranges of hills: the first is called the Vindhya or 
Bindhyachal mountains; the second Panna Ghauts j 
and the third the Bandair. The climate is very sultry, 
owing to the hot winds from the west. Products^ the 
same as those of. Bahar : diamond-mines exist at Pan- 
nah in Bundlecund,*and stone-quaxries at C&unar and' 
Mir;zapore. 

Chief Towna.'^AWihabad is situated in 25“ 27' north 
lat. and 81“t50' east Ion., at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna, 550 miles from Calcutta: it is called Bhut 
Pray5g, being considered the most holy of the conflu¬ 
ences of the Ganges with othfcr rivers : vast numbers of 
pilgrims visit this spot every year. Allahabad possesses 
a strong fort: population 30,000. Benares, one of the 
lai^est cities in India, is situated on the west bank of 
tne Ganges, in north lat. 30' and east Ion. 83“ 1'; 
425 miles, froim Calcutta# . It has been celebrated from 
ancient times as a seat of brahminical learning and a 
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plade of pilgriraage. i TW oomber of houies cj^ceeifi 
28J000: populatkiQ 582,000; nine tenths are Hfndoos, 
and one tenth Musulmans. Benares contains a gi^at 
number of Hindoo temples, and an the centre a m^ni> 
ficent mosque built by Aurungzeb on the site of a ]j;}in- 
doo teuTpl^ Many *of the inhabitants are very wealthj^, 
and act as Bankers and dealers in diamonds and gems.* 
The European residents live at Secrole, about three 
miles from the city. Mirzapore, southwest of Benares^ 

. is>a place of considerable trade. The other towns are,. 
Chunar^ a celebrated- fortress on a rodi; ^Gazefpoj^, 
Callingir, Chatterpare, and Juanpoxe. * 

48. Agba lies between SS” 35' and 28® 18' north lat.: 
is bounded on the north by Delhi, south by Malwa, dast 
by Oude, and west by Ajmeer: length about 250 miles 
and breadth 180: popukition 6,000,000. All the coun¬ 
try lying to the east of the Jumna, together with the 
city of Agra and a small surrounding district, belongs 
to the British ; the country north of the^ Cbumbul is 
held by rajas in strict alliance with the English; and 
south of that river the territory Belongs to the Mah- 
raitas. The Doab, or country between the Ganges and 
Jumna^ is the most fertile part of the province, and pro¬ 
duces indigo, cotton, sugar, &c. 

Agra, the capital, is situated on the southwest bank 
of the Jumna; in 27® 13' porth lat. and 77“ SO' east Ion. 
It was the capital of the Mogul empire, from the reign 
of Secunder Lody in the sixteenth century to that of, 
Shah Jehan, who in 1647 removed the seat of govern¬ 
ment to Delhii Near Agra is the famous Taj-mahtd, 
the cemetery of Shah Jehan |nd his favourite vrife Noo?" 
Jehan Begum, built of white marble. Popularion of 
Agra 60,000; distance from Calcutta 830 miles, and 
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from ,Delhi 130. The other chief towns are, Alwar, 
Bhurtpore, Deep, Mathura ov Muttra, Etowah, Gwalior, 
Gohind, Calpee, and Narwar, The native states are, 
1. Alwar or Machery; 2. Dholpore; 3. Kerouli or 
Kerpli; 4. Bhurtpore ; and 5. Scindia, whose territories 
extend into Malwa; capital Gwalibr. 

49. Delhi lies between 28® and 31® north lat.; is 
bounded on the north by Lahore, south by Ajmeer and 
Agra, east by Oude, and west by Ajmeer and Lahore : 
breadth from north to south 200 miles, and length frcaa 
east To west 240. The climate is excessively hot; the 
soiLuSd and unproductive, except on the banks of the 
riviers. Rohilkund, lying, between the Ganges and the 
province of Oude, is fertile, and produces sugar and 
wheat abundantly. This province contains some exten¬ 
sive canals: 1. The canal of Ali Merdan Khan extends 
fi-om the Jumna at Kurnal to Delhi; length about 100 
miles ; it supplies Delhi with fresh water. 2. The canal 
of sultan fHroz Shah commences from the preceding 
one below Kura^l, and is carried westward through 
Hurriana to Biccaneer. 3. The great Doab canal, call¬ 
ed Zabeta Khan’s canal, extends from the Jumna, where 
it issues from t^e northern mountains, to Delhi, a dis¬ 
tance of fSO miles. Besides these many other canals 
formerly existed which are now filled up. 

Delhi is divided into the districts of Bareilly, Hurri¬ 
ana, Moradabad, Shajehanpove, Rampore, Meerut, Sa- 
haranpore, Sishind, and the principality of Pattiahlah. 
Delhi, the capita of the province, is situated on the 
west bank of the Jumna, in 28® 41’ nortli lat., and 
/7° 5' Ion. ;*it formerly stood on the east bank of 
the Jumna; but in 1631 ghah Jehan built the present 
city on the west side, and named it Shah Jebauabad. 
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Delhi is seven miles in circumference, and surrounded' 
by walls with towers: it contains the remains o'f many 
noble palaces, several beautiful mosques, and the mogul’s 
palace; population 200,000; distance from Calcutta 
956 miles. The other chief towns are oT the same ii§mes 
as theiHii^ricts forlnerly mpntionedj except Hansi, the 
capital of Hurriana. Sirdhana was formerly the capita 
of the Begum Sumroo. 

Most of this province belongs to the Agra presi- 
^ncy; but the district of Sirhind, between the Jumna 
and Sutledge, till very recently, divided anfong a 
number of Sikh cWeftains, Besides the capital,iE^'htind^ 
Umbala, Loodiana, and Firoapore, are in this distriet. 

50. OuDB, one of the smallest provinces of Hindu* 
stan proper, situated between 26° and 28° of north lat., 
is 260 miles in length by 100 average breadth. On the 
north it has Nepal, south Allahabad, east Bahar, west 
Delhi and Agra. The climate is temperate; the surface 
level, well watered, and very fertile, prod^ucing wheat, 
barley, rice, sugar, indigo, opium, &c.«A mineral called 
Lapis Lazuli, from which a beautiful blue colour is 
manufactured, is found in this province. 

It is divided into five districts ; viz- Oude, Goruck- 
pore, Baraitche, Khyrabad, and Lucknow: thdlast three, 
together with a part of the district of Oude and of 
Manicpore in Allahabad, belong to the king of Oude, a 
musuiman prince in alliaiAse with the British: Goruck- 
pore and the greater |^rt of the district »f Oude, coni- 
prising the eastern part of the province, belong to the 
Agra presidency. Capital, Lucknow on the Goomtee. 
Near Oiide is Fyzabad, T^e other towns aee of the 
same names as the districts.* 

61. Malwa, situated nearly in the centre, of Indi$, 
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between 22o and 26“ north lat., and 75“ and 78<» tast 
Ion., is bounded north by Allahabad, Agra, and Ajme#r j 
south by Gundwana, Kandeish, and Berar; east bj 
Allahabad and Gundwana; and west by Ajmeer and 
Gu^rat. It is kn elevated plain or table-land with an 
undulating or hilly surface, well Ivatered ajad^ fertile. 

climate resembles that of Bengal, being more 
humid and less sultry than the other northwest pro¬ 
vinces. The prodiicts are the same as those of Oude ; 
the forests produce valuable teak.. The southeastesn . 
paft 6f the prdvince, called “ the ceded districts on the 
WerWtfdda,” belongs to the British ; js is divided into the 
districts of Saugor, Hosuugabad, and Jubbulpore. The 
rest' of the province is partitioned among a number of 
Mahrattachiefs, as follows: 1. Sindia possesses Chan- 
derry, Cutchwarra, Oujein, Hindiu, and part of Omut- 
warra and Raisseen, besides some territory in Agra and 
Candeish; chief towns, Oujein on the Sipra, the former 
capital, and Gwalior, a strong fortress in Agra, the 
present capital. >2. Holkar possesses a territory on 
both.sides of the Nerbudda, and some detached districts : 
capital Indore ; south of this Mow. 3. Bhopal, with 
a capital of the same name. 4. Dhar, and 5. Dew'as, 
two small principalities near Holkar’s territory. 6. 
The Kotah Raja possesses part of Soandwarra near 
the river Chumbul. 

52. Ajmeer. —^This extensive province, situated in 
the west of India, between 24“ and 31“ north lat., is 
350 miles in length from north to south, and 200 in 
average breadth. It has Mooltan, Lahore, and Delhi, 
on the n»rtli; Guzarat and^alwa on the south ; Delhi, 
Agra, and Malwa, on the<iea8t; Mooltan and Scinde on 
the west. Ajmeer ia one of the hottest countries in 
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India: the soil is sandy and unfruitful: the weste/n 
parfis a complete desert, consisting of sand hills, and 
^most uninhabited. It is scantily supplied with water, 
and the inliabitants are obliged to dig wells of great 
depth for irrigation. 'Theproducts are’grain and pglse: 
water-flHpna attaiif an extraordinary size: camels, an¬ 
telopes, aiii^ wild asses, are numerous. The commdii 
people are called Jats; the high caste are Rajpoots. 

This province is divided into nine* principalities, and 
-frsvo districts belonging to the British: the former are, 
1. Bhatty country, belonging to Zabeta*Khan; 2 /ai- 
pore Shekawattee, to the rajaof Jaipore; 
neer; A.Jesulmeer; b.Jodhpere; Q.Bundi; 7-Kotah; 
8 . Oudipore ; and 9. Serowi, are governed by their re¬ 
spective rajas. Each principality possesses a capital of 
the same name. Ajmier in the centre, with a Capital 
of that name, and Neemuch in the southeast, belong to 
the British. 

53. Lahore; and Mooltan occupy t];ife northwest 
extremity of India; the former extending from 30° to 
34° and the latter from 24° to 30° north lat. Lahore 
is 340 miles in length and about 230 in breadth. As 
the greater part of Mooltan is now united to Lahore, 
they will be described together under the lidme of the 
Punjab. 

The Punjab forms a great triangle, the northeastern 
side being formed by tSe Himalaya mountains, the 
southeastern by the Sutledge, and the western by the 
Indus: length from north to south about 500 miles, 
and average breadth 200. It has Little Thibet on the 
northeast, Afghanistan on t^e west, Delhi and Ajmeer 
on the southeast. The climate is temperate, and the 
winters colder than in any other province of Hindustan. 

F 2 
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‘•Most of its surface is sandy and barren, except on the 
banks of the rivers, where it produces wheat, barley, 
and grain. There is a great mine of rock salt at Pind- 
Dadfcl-Khan, on the Jhyluin, northwest of Lahore. The 
northern part of this country, called the Kohistan, is 
cold and mountainous. Chief towns*: £«Aorettet Capital, 
&fi the south bank of the Ravee, in 31“ 36' north lat; 
and 7^° Ion., 1356 miles from Calcutta, contains 

ruins of many fine "buildings, and was formerly a great 
city. Mooltan, southwest of Lahore, in north lat. 30‘'-6' - 
and estst Ion. Zl® 7', on the Chinab, is surrounded by a 
ivalksiiiforty to fifty feet high, with, towers; it is noted 
forothe manufacture of sillis and carpets. Amritsir, the 
sacred city of the Sikhs, forty miles northeast of Lahore, 
is the centre of a considerable trade, and the residence 
of many rich bankers and met chants: it contains a 
tank called ‘ Amritsir,’ whence the city takes its name. 
On the northwest. Attack, a fortified town on the Indus, 
across which there is a bridge of boats. Peshawur, on 
the Cabul river, Defa Ismael Khan, and Dera Gkazee 
Khan, on the western side of the Indus in Afghanistan, 
belong to the Lahore raja. 

Note. Since the campaign of 1846 the country between the 
Bayba and Sntfedge, called the Jullunder Doab, has been annexed 
to the British territory; and the hill country in the north has 
been granted to Golbb Sing, a raja tributary to the British. 

54. BHAwntPORE, a longStrip of country extend¬ 
ing along the south side of the Sutledge and Indus, is 
governed by a raja; it forms part of the province of 
Mooltan j the capital, Bhattmlpare, on the Sutledge, is a 
“'place of very extensive tratle. 
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IV. Deccan and Bt^MBAv Pbesidbnot. 

*5^ The Deccan comprises all that part of' India 
lying between the rivers Nerbudda and Kistna. 'It is 
divided into ten provinces, as Allows: three in the*eest, 
viz. Candeish, Aurungabad, and Bejapore ; two in the 
east, Qaissa and the Circars ; and five in the interior, 
Hyderab^ Beder, Nandere, Berar, and Gundwdlia, 
The eastern and western provinces belong almost en¬ 
tirely to the British, while the interior belong to the 
jjizam and raja of IJagpore: the greater part of Orissa 
appertains to the presidency of Bengal; its %oathern 
extremity and the^Circars are attached to that 
ras. The Bombay president consists of the greater 
part of Bejapore, Aurungabad, and Candeish, in'the 
Deccan; part of Guzarat, and the whole of Sinde in 
northern Hindustan. .Exclusive of Sinde, its area is 
about 65,000 square miles, and population 6,640,000. 
It is divided into eleven districts, viz. the island of 
Bombay; t« the north, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Surat, and 
Baroach; in the south, Darwar, C|pi4ei8li, north Con- 
can, south ConcSn, Poona, and Affinednugur. 

56. Chief Towns. — Bombay, the capital, is built on 
the southern extremity of an island, lying west of Con- 
can in Bejapore, in north lat. 18' 56', and east Ion. 72® 
6 /': it lies south of the island ofSalsette, to which it is 
joined by a causeway. Bombay possesses the finest 
harbour in India, and extensive docks for ship-building t 
the fort lies south of the town, and contains the govern¬ 
ment house and other public buildings. Population of 
Bombay 230,000; distance from Calcutta 1301 miles. 
The Parsees are the most w|althy and euterprjpjng paft* 
of the population. Surat, a ^tOpuious and commercial 
city, is situated on the south bank of the river Tuptee, 

F 3 
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twenty miles from the sea, in north lat. 21® 13’, 
and east Ion. 73® S' s population about 300,000. Since 
the establishment of Bombay it has declined, but is still 
the greatest city in the ^st of India. Baroach, on the 
north bank of the Nerbudda, is famous for its white 
cotton cloths: it carries on considerable with 

[Bombay and Surat: population 38,000. ^/tmedabad, 
on the Subermatty river, is a fortified city, torraerly the 
capital of Guzarat,«nnd a place of extensive commerce: 
population 100,000. Poona, in Aurungabad, 98 
southeast of Bombay, on the Moota river, was formerly 
the of the Mahratta empire: population 100,000. 

bj. SiNDE, an extensive province, the most’westerly 
in India, extends from the Arabian sea to 28^® north 
lat. It consists of the delta of the Indus, and the 
country on its banks: it has Mooltan on the north, the 
sea on the south, Ajineer east, and Beloochistan west: 
length about 300 miles, and average breadth 80. The 
country is a vast level plain, with a few low hills in 
some districts: eyMpt on the banks of the Indus and 
its branches, the sou is barren and sandy. The climate 
is dry and exceedingly hot in the summer: very little 
rain falls in this province. This country was governed 
by the Ameers of Sinde, of Beloochee origin : in 1843 
it was conquered by General Napier, and is now an¬ 
nexed to the Bombay presidency. 

Chief Townt^-^Hyderahad, ttfae capital, is situated on 
the east or Fqlalee arm of the Indnsa it is a place of 
some trade, and possesses a fort on a bill. The other 
towns gre, TattafiKwachee, a eeaport west of the 
^tdusj'eastward, Umeriote^ in the desert; northward 
jHttla, Shman with a oagtle, Shikarpore, and Sukker, 
gU on the Indufu 
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68. CuTCH, a principality lying east of Siflde, be» 
tween and 25® north lat. and 68® and 7^ ion* 
On the north it has the greataandy desert, op the South 
and east the gulf of Gutdi, and on the west the itoree 
or eastern outlet of the Indus: length 160 miles, 
breadtfeJOO: population 400,(KXl. It is naturally^ivid- 
ed into tVp portions: 1, the northern part, callecTthe 
Runn, is an extensive salt morass, 160.miles long from 
east to west, and varying in breadth from 4 to 60 miles. 
JQuring the rainy season the Runn is converted into n 
lake. 2. The southern part is traversed‘friJm east to 
west ly a rangd qf rocky hills. The soil is cla^rogersd 
with deep sand. The chief gxport is cotton ; and grain 
is imported hi return : the horses are much esteemed: 
wild asses aie numerous in the northern part of the 
province. 

Chief Towns. — Booj, the modern capital, is a fortified 
town and the residence of the rao of Catch | population 
20,000. East of .Booj, Anjar; MandttViie,tiK chief sea- ‘ 
port, on the north side of the guif of .Cutoh, has a po¬ 
pulation of 50»000, and carries on^n extensive maritime 
trade with the eastern coast of Africa, Arabia, and Per¬ 
sia. Luckput^Bunder is on the east hank of the Koree. 

59. Guzabat, situated between 21® and 24® north 
lat., is hounded on the north by Ajmeer y south by the 
sea and Aurangabad ; east by Malwa and Kandeish ; 
west by Catch, Sinde, skid the sea} length 800 miles, 
and average breadth It is. genera^y level, with k 
sandy but productive soil, and a hot chramse.. The south¬ 
ern and sontfaeastern {larts, which are watered by the 
Mhye, Tnptee, NerbMddai and Saberinattjj,' are 
most fertile, and-contaiq prineipal towiik The 
products.are .those of the. fltlSef IndiadQ's pJROvinces 3 .fee- 
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^ides which it is noted for horses, bullocks, and cattle. 
The greater part of the province belongs to the British, 
and is annexed to the Bombay presidency. In the south 
is the territory of the Guicowar raja, to whom the whole 
province was once tributary. 

CJnef Towns.—Ahmedabaiihe capital, n.ndi Harat on 
tlvs'^Puptee, formerly mentioned : Cambay ormtie Mhye, 
and Baroach on the Nerbudda, possess a considerable 
trade with Bombay*and Surat: Baroda, the capital of 
the Guicowar, population 100,000 : Bhow-nugur, Gogsi^ 
Chumpaneer,' Jnnaghur, Poor-Bunder, and other small 
tewhs. The territory of the Guicowar occupies the 
southern part of the province between the Mhye and 
Nerbudda: its area is 25,000 square miles, and popu¬ 
lation about 2,000,000; it is fertile and well cultivated. 

60. Candeish, between 20“ and 22“ north lat., and 
; 73“ and 77 ° east Ion., is bounded north by Malwa, south 

by Aurungabad and Berar, east by Berar and Guild- 
wana, and west by Guzarat: length from east to west 
210 miles, and average breadth 80. It is generally a 
level country'although surrounded by mountains, well 
watered by the Nerbudda and Tupiee and their tribu¬ 
taries, and possesses a fertile soil. It was devastated 
by the Mabrjattas and Pindarries; hence a great part 
is still uncultivated and covered with jungle. 

Chief Towns. — Boorhanpore, the former capital, on 
the northwest bank of the Tu^ee, is a well built city : 
the merchants ^re mostly musulmans of Arab origin. 
Aseerghur, northeast of Boorhanpore, a strong fortress 
on the top of a hill, has been twice besieged ;uid taken 
Ijjfthe Brjtishi forces. On the south bank of the Ner¬ 
budda, Hindia in the territory of Sindia. 

61, Aveunoabad, between 18“ and 21“ north lat.. 
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has Guzarat, Candeish, and Berar, on the norths Bej3^ 
pore*on the south, Beder and Hyderabad on tHe east, 
and the Arabian sea on the west: length 300miles,and 
breadth 160. It is generally mountainous, bein^ tra¬ 
versed from north to south by tlie Vestern Gljiiuts. 
The cfy.!ia>try lying *€381 of the ghauts is a table-land 
about ISOO^eet above the sea level: the soil is fertile 
and the climate temperate. The capital, Aurungabad, 
in the Nizam’s territory, teituated bn the small xiver 
- Ktm'lah, was built, by Aufungzeb, and was long the 
residence of the nizams: it has now f&lleh to decay: 
population 60,000., Southwest of this, Ahmed-mtguf, 
a fortified city built by Ahmed Nizam Shah in 1493 ; 
population 20,000. The other towns are Poona, (for¬ 
merly mentioned,) Dowlatabad, Jalna, and Bassein. 

62. BejAFORE, betiteen 15" and 18" north lat., and 
73" and 76° east Ion., is bounded on the north by 
Aurungabad, south by Cahara, east by Hyderabad and 
Beder, and west by the Indian ocean : length 320 miles 
and breadth 200. It resembles Aurungabad in the 
character of the country, soil, aixf climate. The tract 
between the ghauts and ocean, called the Concan, is 
rocky and barren. The capital, Bejapore (Vijaya-pura), 
was formerly an immense city, and is surfohnded by a 
wall eight miles in circuit: it contains the ruins of 
many splendid edifices. The other towns are SattarOi 
Goa, Bijanugur, Warreef Colapore, Darwar, Shahnoor, 
&c. The districts of Darwar in the south, and of Con- 
can in the west, belong to the British ; the rest of the 
province is divided among the native states : these ai'e, 
1 . the raja of Sattara, who possesses the northern part 
of the province; population *1,500,000 : 2. Kholapore 
south of Sattara: 3. Sawunt Waree, a small state in the 
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Cbncan : 4. the eastern part of the province belongs to 
the Nizam. South of Siiwunt Waree is the Portuguese 
settlement of Goa. 

63, The Nizam’s Territory is comprised between 
16° and 21" north 4at.; area 88,884 square miles. It 
consists of the provinces of Hyderabad, Beder,.?fandere, 
pfirt of Berar, and the eastern portions of /?tirungabad 
and Bejapore. It has the provinces of Candeish and 
Malwa on the north; Mysore, Carnatic, and Circars, 
on the southeast; tlie raja of Nagpore’s territory“mir 
the northeast; 'Aurungabad and Bejapore on the west. 
The whole of thister' itory is a table-land, hilly but not 
mountainous, well watered by the Godavery, Kistna, 
Tuptee, and their tributaries, with a fertile soil and 
temperate climate. It is however ill cultivated, and 
sparingly inhabited, owing to the oppression of the 
Nizam’s government. The capital, Hyderabad, in the 
south, situated on both sides of the Musah, a tributary 
of the Kistna, is surrounded by a wall, and contains 
the Nizam’s palace, numerous mosques, and other 
public buildings: population 200,000: it was formerly 
the capital of the Deccan, and is still one of the most 
populous cities therein : lat. 17" 15' north, Ion. 78" 42' 
east. The other towns are Golconda, (celebrated for 
diamond-mines,) Nandere, Aurungabad, Beder, Idula- 
bad, Kholapore, Jaferabad, Nirmul, &c. 

64. The Nagpore Raja’^ Territory comprises 
part of Berar and Gundwaiia, and extends from 18" to 
23° north lat., and from 78^° to 83" east Ion.: the great¬ 
est length from north to south is about 290 miles, and 

“greatest breadth 240: area^56,723 square miles: popu¬ 
lation 3,000,000. It is bounded on the north and east 
by Gundwana; on the west and south by the Nizam’s 
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territory. A great portion of this territory is mouifx 
taftnwus, barren, covered with jungle, and thinly inha> 
bited. The western parts, comprising the districts of 
Nagpore and the country on the Wurda and Wyne- 
Gunga rivers, are the best cultivated. Nagpore^fot- 
merly ^i.e capital of^the eastern Mahrattas, situated on 
a high weJyvatered plain, is an extensive and populoM 
though meanly built city, having 80,000 inhabitants: 
lat. 21“ 9 north. Ion. 7^^ 45' east: tlistance from Cal- 
'•ut-ta 733 miles. The othtjr chief towns are> Ruttun- 
pore, Ryepore, Chandah, and Hingunghat. 

V. Madras Pjiesidency. 

65. The Madras presidency comprises India soutli of 
the Kistna and the Northern Circars in the Deccan: 
area 142,0(X) square miles ; population 13,000,000. On 
the eastern coast are the.Carnatic and Circars: on the 
western, Malabar, Canaraj Travancore, and Cochin; in 
the centre, Mysore ajid Coimbetoor. It is.divided into 
twenty-one districts, having capitals, generally of the 
same name, viz. in the east, Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Raj- 
mundry, Masnlipatam, Guatoor, Nellore, north Arcot, 
south Arcot,Chingleput,Trichinopoly,'fanjore, Madura, 
Dindigal, and Tinnevelly, besides the city and district of 
Madras ; in the west Canara and Malabar j in the centre 
Bellary, Cudapa, Salem, and Coimbetoor. Travancore 
and Cochin are governed t)y rajas under British protec¬ 
tion. The city of Madras, the capital of tjjis presidency, 
situated on the Coromandel coast, in north lat. 13° 4', 
east Ion. 80“ 19', is a large town with a considerable 
trade; population 120,000. ^The principal puljlic buiffl- 
ings are, the government-hqpse, exchange, naval hos¬ 
pital, &c.: near the town is Fort 8t. George, a consi- 
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«dferable fortress. Madras has no harbour, but only’an 
open road : ships are obliged to anchor at about* 
miles from the shore. 

60. Northern Circars. —This large maritime pro¬ 
vince lies between 15° and 20" north lat. and between 
80® and 86® east Ion., extending frf)ni the Ctwliia lake 
oil the north to the river Gondegama on thi. south. It 
has the Cuttack district in Orissa on the north; the 
Carnatic on the softth ; the bay of Bengal on the east; 
Orissa, the dominions of the, raja of J'lagpore and of4b». 
Nizam on the west: length 4/0 miles, average breadth 
SO miles : area 38,0Q0 square milcs.i population about 
4,0p0,000. A continuedirange of mountains, extend¬ 
ing'from the Chilka lake to the Godavery, forms the 
western boundary of the province. The strip of land 
between this range and the sea coast is hilly and mo¬ 
derately productive. The southern part of the province 
about the Godavery and Kistna is level, very fertile, 
and well cultivated. Sugar, cotton, and tobacco, are 
produced: teak forests flourish on the hills ; and ships 
are built at Corinja, at the mouth of the Godavery. 
Chief towiis, Chicakole, Condapilly, Vizagapatam, Ellore, 
Guntoor, Rajmundry on the Godavery, Ganjam, and 
Burhampore. 

6/. Carnatic, the most southerly province of India, 
extends from 8° to 18" north lat., and from 77° to 81" 
east Ion.: length from north to south 560 miles, and 
average breadUi 75 miles. It has on the north the 
Circars; on the south and east the bay of Bengal; on 
the west Coimbetoor, Mysore, and the ceded districts: 
pnpulatiop about 6,000,000. The chain of hills called 
the eastern Ghauts, extending ic straight line from 
.11" 20' to 16" north lat., divides the province into two 
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portions, called Carnatic Balaghaut and Carnatic Pa-** 
ye*engluiut. It is further divided in its length into three 
parts, southern, central, and northern Carnaticthe 
first includes the country south of the Coleroon^ the 
second that between the Coleroon and* Penaur; aiyl the 
third, fStet north o^ the Penaur. Chief towns : 1,. in 
South Carl^tic, Tanjore, Trichimpoly, Madura, Trait- 
quebar, Negapaig,m, Tinnevelly, and Nagore : 2. in Cen¬ 
tral Carnatic, Madras, Pondicherry *Arcot, Wallajahad, 
Vdlore, Chingleputi Pullicat, and Nellore: 3. in North 
Carnatic, Angole, Carwaree, and Saurntfaum. TKe fioil 
is generally sandy, and not very .fertile: rice, co'otod, 
and a little indigo, are the chief products : the climate 
is considered the hottest in India. ’ 

68 . Mysore, situated between the 11th and 15th 
degrees of north lat., occupies the central part of south¬ 
ern India. It is the highest part of the table-land of 
peninsular India, being about 3000 feet above the sea 
level: length about 250 mile% breadth 140/area 29,750 
square miles: population about 3,000,000. Owing to 
its elevation, the climate is remarkably cool and tem¬ 
perate ; the soil is fertile, yielding the products both 
of tropical and temperate climates. Seringapalam, 
the modern capital, is situated on an island surrounded 
by the river Caveiw, at the western extremity of which 
is a strong fort: it contains a palace and a mausoleum 
inclosing the remains of ftyder and Tippoo. The other 
towns are, Mysore the ancient capitaK Bangalore a 
great military station, Chittledroog, and Sera. North of 
Mysore are the collectorates of Bellary and Cuddapah, 
called the Balaghaut ceded districts; south of»it, Coim- 
betoor. 

69. Canaba. and Malabar are two districts on 
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^fie western coast, between the ghauts and the sea. 
Canau'a is about 200 miles in length by 35 in breadth. 
It is a rugged, uneven country, but well supplied with 
watel*, and therefore in many places fruitful. Tlje 
capit^il, Mangaldre, is situated on a salt-water lake 
communicating with the sea: it c:^ries on a^osider- 
alfle maritime trade, fhe Hindoo sect Jains are 
numerous in this province. Malabar, having Canara 
on the north and* Cochin on the south, is 155 miles 
long by 35 broad: it is well, watered and generally fer¬ 
tile: tealc wbodand black pepper are the most valuable 
jJVoducts. Chief towns, Cannanore,*t\\e capital, on a 
small bay, Tellicfterry, and Calicut. 

70. Cochin andTbavancorb are two native prin¬ 
cipalities lying south of the preceding districts. Cochin, 
between Malabar and Travaneore, containing about 
1988 square miles, is governed- by a native raja, al¬ 
though a small portion beloiigs to the British. It is 
hilly but fertile, and possesses forests of teak and lig- 
num-vitse. Cochin the capital is a place of consitler- 
able trade, and ship-building is carried on to some 
extent. Tbavancore, lying south of Cochin, between 
8 ° and 10° north hit., has an area of 45/4 square miles : 
it is one of the most fertile and best cultivated parts of 
the peninsula, producing large crops of rice, as well as 
spices and aromatic gums. The capital Trivandrum 
is a populous town, and contains the palace of the raja. 

71. Ceylon, in Sanscrit writings called Lunka, by 
the Singhalese Sinhala-dwipa, and by the Arabs Seren- 
dib, is situated between 64'and 9°60'north, lat., 
and 79°50' and 82° 10' east Ion. It is separated from 
India on the northwest by the gulf of Manaar: extreme 
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length from north to south 270 miles, and breadth I45 t 
areaf24,664 square miles: population 1,127,000. It is 
^knost joined to India by the islands of Manaar and 
Rainisserain and a ridge of sandbanks called Adam’s 
Bridge between these. Two passages are left fot ves¬ 
sels, Ofie between ^anaar island and Ceylon, and the 
other call^ the Paumban passage bet%reen Ramissera'in 
and India. The interuw of Ceylon is filled with moun¬ 
tains, the loftiest being 8280 feet hfgh. Adam’s Peak, 
foiinerly supposed- to be the highest, is 7420 feet ib 
elevation. It contains. numerous smali streams*; ^the 
largest called Mahavilly Gunga is 200 miles in lesgCh 
and flows into the bay of Trincoraalee. Being sur¬ 
rounded by the sea, Ceylon possesses a cooler clifliate 
than the continent: the soil is fertile and well watered. 
The most valuable products are the cocoanut and cin¬ 
namon treesa valuable pearl fishery is carried on in 
the straits of Manaar: crnnamon, cocoanut oil, coffee, 
coir rope, and arrack, are flje chief exports; rice and 
other grains are imported in return. Chief towns: 
Colombo the fhodern capital, on the sout^iwest coast, 
has a strong fort, and carries on an extensive trade; 
population 50,000: Candy the ancient capital, near the 
centre, is a mere collection^ of huts; Trincomahe on 
the northeast coast possesses the finest harbour in the 
bay of Bengal; Point de' Galle in the south is also a 
good port. Ceylon is a British colony, being directly 
under the authority of the queen of England. 

CiPAPTBR V.— Western Asia. 

72. Eastern Persia, lying between Persia proper 
and Hindustan, contains Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and 
Herat: length from east to west abofit 1000 miles. 
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4)!^adth from north to south 7*^0: area 400,000 stjuJire 
miles:‘population 10,000,000. It has IndepemleTil 
Taftary on the north, the Arabian sea on tlie soutli^ 
India on the east, and Persia on the west. It is gener¬ 
ally an elevated plain, in many parts very mountainous, 
with a variable climate, the summe^ being hc^,lftid the 
winters, especially in the northern parts, «ceedingly 
cold. It is a barren country, and in most parts only 
fit for pasturage. Vabtil, tlie ciipital, is situated on the 
Cabul river, and surroumied by .beautiful garderts: 

it contains lhe*tomb of Baber .Shah, and a fine bazar. 
• • 

Feihaxmir, east of Caj>ul, is held by .tlie Siklis : popula- 

tioij 100,000. Candahar, in the centre, is regularly 
built: population 100,000. Between Cabul and Can¬ 
dahar, Gkuznee, containing the tomb of sultan Mah- 
mood, the first musulman invader of India. In the 
west Herat, a populous and commercial city. In 
Beloochistan, Kelat the capital; Soniceanee, a port in 
the south. 

73. Persia or. Iran lies between 26° and 39" north 
lat., and 46° and 62° east Ion.: length from east to west 
900 miles, breadth 600: area 446,000 square miles: 
population 9,006,000. On the north is Asiatic Russia, 
the Caspian sea, and Independent Tartary ; on the 
south the Persian gulf and Indian ocean ; on the e;ist 
Cabul and Beloochistan ; on the west Asiatic Turkey. 
It contains in the north the provinces of Azerbijan, 
Ghilan, Mazhjmderan, Khorasun, and part of Koordi- 
stan ; in the centre and south, Irak Ajami, Luuristan, 
Khuzistan, Farsistan, Laristan, and Kerman. Chief 
tlfwns. T^pbreez east of lal^e Ourmia; on the Caspian 
sea, Resht, Bnsellee, &nA,Balfurosh; in the east, As'- 
terabad, Meshid, and Meru j Tehran, the modern capi- 
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tal,.south of the Elburz mountains, population-W,0(X); 
id the centre, Isfahan on the Zeitiderood, the former 
capital, with a population exceeding that of Tehran; 
in the south Shiraz^ celebrated for its fine climate and 

ft 

for tke tombs of'Saadi and Hafiz; Buskire ov Aboo 
Shuhur, it^eaport on the Persian gulf; also Gomberson 
on the straits of Ormuz. North of Shiraz are the ruins 
of Persepolis, called Istakar. The’cliraate is generally 
temperate and the.soilf productive, but the eastern part 
is a great salt desert. 

74 . Arabia, a great peninsula in the southwest of 
Asia, extends from 12° to 34° north lat., and from 33° to 
59° east Ion.: length 1400 miles, and breadth 1200. 
On the north is Asiatic Turkey; on the south and east 
the Arabian sea and Pecsian gulf; on the west the Red 
sea: population about 9',000,000. It is divided into, 
1. Heiljaz on the Red sea, ^utaining Meced, the birth¬ 
place of Muhammad, situateain a sandy valley surround¬ 
ed by rocky hills; population 30,000: Medina north 
of Mecca, his burial-place; the seaports of Jidda and 
Mocha; Sana, inland. 2. Hadramdut on the south 
and southeast. 3. Oman, and 4. Lachsa, on the Persian 
gulf and Arabian sea. Muscat in Oman is a consider¬ 
able seaport, governed by an imam. 5. Nedjed, com¬ 
prising all the interior. * 

Arabia is the most unproductive couptry in western 
Asia; the interior is a vast sandy desert; and the sea 
coast districts;, although fruitful m some situations, 
are generally rocky and barren. ^ climaj;e is Hbt 
and dry, and it seldom raini^ Coffee^aromatic gums, 
and horses, are the chief exports: rice Ad other grains 
aa** imported, 
o 3 
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Tuekistan, or Independent Taktaky, s\tu- 
.ated between 35® and 61® north lat., and 45® and 74” ea^t 
Ion., has Asiatic Russia on the north, Persia and Cabul 
on the south, Chinese Tartary on the cast, and the 
Caspian sea on the west. A great part of this ocnntry 
is.-occupied by extensive deserts : the tracts v. atered by 
the Oxusor Jihoon and the Sihoon are the most fertile, 
and contain the principal towns. These are Bokhara, 
Balkh, and Khiva, near the Oxus ; Samarkand between 
the Oxus and Sihoon; Kokan, Tashkand, and Otrar, on 
tl>e ^^ihoon. The Uzbecks, Khirgiz, and Toorks, are 
the principal nomad tribes. 


76. Asiatic Tdekey is situated between 30" and 
42° north lat., and 20® and 45° east Ion.; length from 
east to west 950 miles, and breadth from north to south 
850 : area 460,000 square milec : population 12,000,000. 
It has the Black sea and h siatic Russia on the north, 
Arabia on the south, Persia on the east, and the Medi¬ 
terranean on'the west. 

Asiatic Turkey consists of four principal divisions, 
Asia Minor, part of Armenia, Syria, and the country 
on the river,s Euphrates and Tigris. These countries 
possess a fine climate and ffertile soil, but are very little 
cultivated on account of the tyranny of the Turkish 
governors. Asia Minor contains, on the west coast 
Smyrna on its gulf, a great seaport; on the north coast 
Sinoub and Trebizonde ; in the interior Brusa, celebrated 
for silks, Konieh, and Angara: in Sybaa, Aleppo, a 
large and^commeriiial city; near this, Antaki, the an¬ 
cient Antioch, fjrmerly one of the greatest cities in 
Asia, but nowinearly in ruins j Damascus, a populous 
and. manufacturing town, formerly the capital of tjie 
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Arabian khalifs : in Palestine, Jerusalem, west of the 
4) ead sea; on the sea coast Beyroot, Acre, a celebrated 
fortress, and Joppa : in Armenia, Erzeroum, Van, and 
Beilis: on the Tigris, Diarbekif, Mosul, and Bagdad, 
long,the capital 'of the Arabian empire; population 
about 30)'J00 ; on fhe Euphrates, Bussora, which carries 
on a consnlerable trade with India and Arabia, popula¬ 
tion 60,000; tiiHah, near which are the ruins of the 
ancient and once powerful city of Babyldn. 


PART II.—EUROPE. 


1.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Europe is boundeiJtou the north‘by the Arctic 
ocean; s(nith by the Mediferranean sea; east by the 
Ural mountains, the rivers Volg*a and Don, the sea of 
Azof, Black sea, Bosphorus, sea of Marmora, and Dar¬ 
danelles, all which separate it from Asia; west by the 
Atlantic ocean. It extends from 36^° to 71° north lat., 
and from 10"west to 39"*east Ion.; its length, from 
North cape in Lapland to cape Matapan in Greece, is 
2400 miles; and breadth, from the west of France to 
the river Don in Russia, 2200 milesarea, including 
the European islands, 3,250,QPO square miles: and 
population about 250,(X)0,000. 

2. Europe contains, in the nortlK Grea# Britain and 
Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway^SmdL the northern 
part of Russia; in-the south, Spain un^Portugal, Italy, 
'Rurkey, and Greece; in the middle^ France, Hollared and 
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Belgium) Germany, Prussia, Austria, Poland, and .the 
south'of Russia. 

f 

3, Countries. Area. Population, Capitals. 

1. Gr^.t Britain, 88,0”00 18,500,000 London, on the Thames. 

2. Ireland. 29,000 8,000,000 Dublin, on the Liffetft^ 

3,,1/eninBrk. 22,000 2,000,000 Copenhagen, on the Sound. 

4. Norway. 150,000 1,100,000 Christiana, on Cvrialtana Aay. 

5. Sweden. 172,00(^ 2,800,000 Stockhpolej, on Jjahe Maeler. 

6. Russia. 1,620,000 50,000,000 ^t. Petersburg, on the Neva. 

7. France, 204,000 32,000,p00 Paris, on the Seine. 

8. Belgium.' " 1,2,570 4,000,000 Brussels, on the Senne. 

9. ^BoUand. 13,200 2,800,000 Amsterdam, on the 

10. Switzerland. 18,800 ' 2,000,000 Berne, on the Aar. 

11. Germany. 284,000 38,000,000 Frankfort, on the Maine. 

12. Austria. 255,000 38,000,000 Vienna, on the Danube. 

13. Prussia. 108,000 15,000,000 Berlin, on the Spree. 

14. Poland. 48,000 3,800,000 Warsaw, on the Vistula. 

15. Spain. 190,000 14,000,000 Madrid, on the Manzanares, 

16. Portugal. 38,800 3,500,000' Lisbon, on the Tagus. 

17. Italy. 123,000 21,000,00tf Milai#Venice, Rome, 6cc. 

18. Turkey. . 159,000 lO.OOWdOO Constantinople, Bosphorus. 

19. Greece. 7,780 506,000 Athens. 

4. Mountains. —The principal are, the Alps, which 
form a vast semicircle, separating Italy from France, 
Switzerland, and Germany; highest point, Mont Blanc, 
15,646 feet £ to the north of Mont Blanc are the sum¬ 
mits, Great St. Bernard, Mont Cervin, Mont Rosa, 
nearly the height of Mont Blanc, and Mont St. Go- 
thard. The Pyrennees, running east and west, separate 
France from Spain ; the highest point, Mont Perdu, is 
11,000 feet. The Carpathian mountains are between. 
Hungary and Poland; the Dofrafeld meuntains, be¬ 
tween Nofway an^Sweden the Ural mountains se¬ 
parate Europe frrnn Asia. . 

, 6. In RnssSa,? the Valdai hills, between St. Peters¬ 
burg- and Moscow, the source of several large rivers.;. 
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In •Germany, the Erzeberg and Sudefisch mountaii% 
nSi tii of Bohemia ; the Harz mountain, south of Hano- 
"^r ; the Black Forest in Baden. In France, the Ceven- 
nes, northeast of Languedoc ; mountains of Auvergne, 
containing Cantal, mount d’Or, and Puy de Dome j 
moiin*»/Mra, on the’ borders of Switzerland; and north¬ 
wards the ,^F<3«^es, Between Alsace and Lorraine. In 
Spain, tile mountains of Asturias in the north, which 
are a continuation of the Pyrennee^; the mountains of 
Castile, and the Sierras de J'oledo, Morena, and Nevada; 
all these extend from east to west, neiwly* parallel; in 
the northeast is Ikjontserrat. Iij Portugal, the Sierra 
de Estrella, a continuation of the Castilian mountains. 
In Italy, the Appennines run in a curve line through 
its whole length; mount Vesuvivis near Naples, atfd 
Etna in Sicily, (nearljA 11,000 feet high,) are celebrated 
volcanoes: Stromboli ii\ the Lipari islands is another. 
In Turkey, the Hemus o\Balkan mountains, which are 
a continuation of the’ Alps Mstward ; Rliodepe in Roma¬ 
nia, and Pindus stretcliing south to Greece, are branches 
of the Balkan range. In Greece, Olympus, Ossa, and 
Petion, southwest of the gulf of Salonica; Parnassus 
and Helicon, north of the gulf of Lepa'nto. 

G. Seas, Gulfs, and I^ays, —1. Arctic ocean ; 
the White sea, north of Russia ; Waygatz straits, be¬ 
tween Nova Zeinla and Russia. 2, xYtlantic ocean : 
the North sea, between Great Britain and the continent; 
the English channel, between'^rance and England, 
ending in the straits of Dover sea, containing 

St. George’s channel; bay^ of Biscay west cif France ; 
Zuider Zee, in Holland. 3- InlanIv seas ; Europe 
contains three inland seas, so called bicause they are 
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ilimost entirely surrounded by land, and communicate 
with the ocean by narrow straits : they are, tlie Raltic 
in the north, the Mediterranean in the south, and tiiiB 
Black sea in the east. 

The Baltic haff Sweden on the west, Russia on the 
east, and Prussia on the south: it contains thc gulfs 
of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga. l£ commu^cates with 
the Atlantic ocean by a strait; the first part of which, 
between Norway and Denmark, is called the Skager 
Rack; and the second part, between Sweden and Den¬ 
mark, the Cattcgat: the Sound, between Zealand and 
Swfiden ; the Great Belt, between Zealand and Funen; 
the,Little Belt, between Funen and Jutland. 

The Mediterranean sea, between Europe and -Africa, 
contains, on its northern coast, the gulf of Lyons south 
of France; gulf of Genoa; bay of Naples; gulfs of 
Salerno and Policastro west o^’Italy; gulfs of Tarento 
and Squillace south of Italy ; Adriatic sea, or gulf of 
Venice, containing the gKi'jJ of Trieste and Quarnero; 
gulf of Lepanto north of the Morea; gulfs of Coron 
and Koloky\hia on ' the south; gulfs of Egina and 
Napoli on the east: the Archipelago, containing the 
gulfs of Salonica and Contessa on the northwest; and 
the gulfs of Smyrna and Scala Nuova on the east. The 
Mediterranean communicales with the Atlantic by the 
straits of Gibraltar, and with the' Black sea by the 
Dardanelles or Hellespont, the sea of Marmora, and 
the Bosphorus,or straits of Constantinople : it contains 
the straits of Bonifacio;'between Sardinia and Corsica; 
of Messina, between Sicily and Italy; and of Otranto, 
b^Ween Italy and'^Furkey. 

The Black sed lies between Russia and Turkey ; it is 
joined to the sfa of Azof by the straits of Yenikale. 
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7 . Lakes. —In Russia, lake Ladoga, 130 miles lori^ 
by76 or 80 broad; lake Onega, northeast of this, and 
l!H»e Salm westward; lake Peipus, south of the gulf of 
Finland ; Jind lake Ilmen, south of St. Petersburg.’ In 
Sweden, lakes Wenern, Wettern, and Maeler, InJNor- 
way, lakes Mioss, Tyri, and Fcemund. In Prussia, Gi'ass- 
haff, Friscfi^-haff, aiid Curische-haff, at the mouths of 
the Oder, Vistula, and. Memel. In Switzerland, lake 
Geneva, on the Rhone near France J north of this lake 
Neufc/iatel; lakes JBricw^ .yid Thun on the Aar; lake 
Constance in the nwtheast; and southwest ’of Con- 
stance, lakes Zurieh, Zug, and Luqern. In Jtaly, lakes 
Como, Lugano, Maggiore, Iseo, and Garda, south, of 
the Alps; lakes Perugia and Bolsena in the states of 
the Church; and lake Celano in the north of Naples. 

8. Rivers. — In Rus^aud Poland. In Russia, the 
Volga rises in the Valdai hills, southeast from lake 
Ilmen, and flowing eastwarl^^ceives the Oka from the 
south and tlie Kama from tne north, passes by Tver, 
Jaroslav, Kostroma, Nijne Novgorod, Kasan; it then 
turns south, pusses by Simbirsk, Saratov, Tzaritzim, 
and falls into the Caspian sea after a* course of 2500 
miles. The Don rises south of Moscow, flows at first 
south, then east till it arrives hear the Volga, then south¬ 
west, receives the Donetz from the north, and falls into 
the sea of Azof after a*x:ourse of 1100 miles. The 
Dnieper or Borysthenes riseX in Smolensk, passes by 
Smolensk, Moghiliev, Kiev, Ki^herinoslav, and falls 
into the Black sea at Cherson; chj^rse 1200 miles ; it 
receives the Dwina on the^east anchtlie Bog^ near Its 
mouth from the northvvest. , The Dnit^er rises in the 
Carpathian mountains, enters Russia at (^oczim, passes 
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©finder, and falls into the Black sea at Ackerman. The 
Onega and Northern Dwina fall into the White sea; the 
former at Onega and the latter at Archangel; eastwjvru" 
the Fetchora, 'n^hich rises from the Uralian mountains, 
falls into the Arctic ocean. The Volkov flows from 
lake Ilmen into lake Ladoga; and the Neva from lake 
Ladog-a into the gulf of Finland. The Wesiern Dwina 
rises from a lake of the same name, flows northwest 
into the gulf of Ri^a; length 450 miles. The Niemen 
rises near Minsk, receives .the Wilna from the north, 
passes by Grodno, and after entering Prussia, fails into 
tke., Curisclje-haff near Memel, In Poland, the Vis¬ 
tula rises in the Carpathian mountains, passes Cracow, 
Warsaw, and Thorn, and falls into the Frische-haff 
near Dantzick, after a course of 4.50 miles. 

9. Rivers in Austria, Turkgy, Germany, Prussia, 
and Netherlands .—^The Danufe, the second in size of 
European rivers, rises in thr* grand duchy of Baden in 
Germany, flows northeais^^'past Uhn, Ingolstadt, and 
Ratisbon : then eastward 6y Passau, Vienna, Presburg, 
and Buda, in the Austrian dominions, Belgrade and 
Widin in Turkey, and after a course of 1800 miles pours 
its waters into the Black sea by five mouths : it receives 
from the 6o«th the tributaries, liter, Lech, Iser, and 
Inn, from the Alps; the Drove and Save from the south 
of Hungary; on the north, from the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains, it receives the Alt Mukl, Wils, Morava, and 
Theiss; and near its embofichure, the Sereth and Pruth. 
The Mariasa from Hfi^us falls into the Archipelago 
west of the gulf of/jaros. The Vardari falls into the 
gulf of Splouica. /^In Gertpany, the Oder rises in the 
Moravian mou^ains, near the source of the Vistula^ 
receives the VWartha from the east,‘passes by Breslaw, 
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Gldgau, and Frankfort on the Oder, and falls into the 
Bamfc beloiv Stettin. The Elbe rises from the SuSetJSch 
"iStHintains of Silesia, receiving the Mulda and Saale 
from the west, the Spree from the east: runs by Prague, 
Dresden, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg<^ and 
enters*\he North sea near Cuxhaven, after a course of 
500 miles. . The Weser is formed by the junctfon of 
the Wurra and fulda: it falls into the North sea at 
Bremen; length 250 miles. The kms falls into the 
sea at Emden. 'The Rhine rises in the Alps near Mont 
St. Gothard, passes through lake Constance, receives 
the Necker, Mayne, and lAppe, frsm the east, and 'the 
Moselle from the west; on entering Holland it divides 
into two branches ; the northern retains the name'and 
flows past Utrecht and Leyden into the North sea; the 
southern, called the Wpal, joins the Maese. The 
Maese rises in LorraineNJn France, flows northward 
by Mezieres, Namur, Liega^Muestricht, and Gorcuin, 
and falls into the North below R()tterdam : it 
receives the Sambre from the west at Namur. The 
Scheldt or Escaut rises in France, flows through east 
Flanders, passes by Tournay, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Fort Lillo, then divides itself into two branches called 
the east and west Scheldt ; the east rufis by Ber¬ 
gen op Zoom, and the west by Flushing: it receives 
from the west the Lys, and from the east the Bender 
and Dyle. 

10. Rivers in France, Spah^,,Portugalt, and Italy.— 
1. In France, the Seine rises^^n Burgundy, flows 
north and west, passing by Troyes'^-^elun, Paris, and 
Rouen, and fails into the English citannel at Havre 
de Grace: it receives on the south the and Ewe, 

and on the north the Aube, Marne, and' Oise: course 

H 
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'*450 miles. North of the Seine is the Somme in Picardy, 
on ^yhich are Amiens and Abbeville. The Loire rises in_^ 
the .moitntaius of Languedoc, passes by Le Puy, Nev<?^8, 
Orleans, Blois, Tours, and Nantes, and falls into the 
AtlaBtic after a course of 500 miles: tributaries, the 
Allier, Cher, Indre, Vienne, and S^re, from the*south ; 
and the Sarte and Mayenne from the norfh. To the 
north of the Loire is the small rivei; Vilaine in Bre- 
taane. Between the Loire and Garonne is the Charente. 
The Garpnne rises in the PyrenneeS, runs by Toulouse 
and “Bourdeaux, receives the Gers oi^ the south, and 
t1i6 Arriege, Tarn, Lot, and Dordogne, on the north ; 
after falling in with this iKst river it takes the name of 
Giyonde, and falls into the bay of Biscay. South of 
the Garonne is the Adour in Gascony, on which is 
Bayonne. The Rhone rises n^’r Mont St. Gothard in 
Switzerland, flows through jhe lake of Geneva, runs 
west as far as Lyons, theiu .nith by Valence, Avignon, 
and Arles, mto the Mei^^erranean, receiving from the 
nortli the Spawe, and from the east the here and Du¬ 
rance ivom the Alps. 2. Spain and Portugal : the 
Douro, from the mountains of Castile, flows westward 
by Valladolid, Toro, and Zamora, in Spain, crosses 
Portugal, ahd falls into _ the Atlantic at Oporto: it 
receives the Fisuerga, Rioseco, and Esla, tni the north; 
the Tormes with several smaller streams on the south. 
North of the Douro is thr'*Minho, forming part of the 
northern boundary of ,F^rtugal. Between the Douro 
and Tagus, the Mun^^o in Portugal. The Tagus rises 
ip^ the Sierra de l>^edo near Arragon, passes by Toledo 
and Alcmitara \/. Spain and Santarem in Portugal, and 
falls into the ^y of Lisbon after a course of 500 miles. 
The Guadianu, from, the Sierra Morena, flows westward 

I 
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past Merida and Badajoz, turns south, enters Portugal*,* 
an^falis into the Atlantic: course 400 milest The 
’^ajjLdalquiver rises in the Sierra Morena, runs by Cor¬ 
dova and Seville, and falls into the Atlantic; course 
400 miles. The Segura, Xucar, and Guadalavia, on the 
east of*Spain, fall into the Mediterranean. The Ebro 
rises in the niountaids of Asturias, runs by Saragossa 
and Tortosa, and after a course of 400 miles falls into 
the Mediterranean. 3. In Italy, the Po, from Mont 
Viso in the Alps, traverses the north of Italy from west 
to east, passes by Turin, Piacenza or-.Placehtia, and 
Cremona, and falls into the gulf of yenice ; course ab^t 
600 miles: it receives from tj»e Alps the Dora- Ripej-a, 
Dora Baltea, and Sesia; the Ticino from lake Maggiore, 
the Adda from Como, the Oglio from Iseo, and Mincio 
from lake Garda : froimthe Appenniues it receives the 
Tanaro, Trebia, Taro, J^rma, Secchia, and Panaro. 
North of the Po is the Aiifige, rising in the Rhsetian 
Alps, flows south and then past Trent and Verona^ 
into the gulf of Venice. Northlvard are.the Brenta, Pav^, 
and Tagliamento, rising in the Cailiic Alps*and flowing 
south into the gulf of Venice. The Arno rises in the 
Appenniues, flows west through Tuscany, past Florence 
and Pisa into the Mediterranean. The TliAfr* rises near 
the Arno, runs south by Perugia and Rome, into the 
Mediterranean: course 150 miles. South of the Tiber 
are the Garigliano and V^{turno, which fall into the 
gulf of Gaeta. 

11. Rivers in Norway, SioedS% and Denmark. —The 
Glommen, in the south of Norway,'’<^alls into the Catte* 
gat. The Gotha runs from lake Wensr into the Catt^- 
gat. The Mottala joins lake^Wetter to the Baltic. The 
Dahl rises in the Norwegian mont:tains„and falls into 
h2 
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itJie gulf of Bothnia north of Stockholm. The Tornea 
from Fiiimark falls into the north of the same ^liif. 
The Eider m the only considerable river in Denmark 

t 

12. Capes. — North cape, on the north of Norway ; 
Naze on the south: the Skaw in the north of Dermark ; 
Duhc(fnsby-head, north of Scotland ; and Mull of Gal¬ 
loway on the southwest: cape Clear south of Ireland; 
and Land’s-end st)uth of England: cape La Hogue 
northwest of France: cape Orfe^a/northwest of Spain; 
and /:api; Fimsterre southwest of this: cape St. Vin¬ 
cent southwest of Portugal: cape Trafalgar near the 
straits of Gibraltar : cape Spartivento south of Italy: 
cape Leucd east of the gulf of Tarento: cape Passaro 
south of Sicily : cape Matapan south of Greece ; and 
cape Sidero east of Candia. 

13. Peninsulas. —In th€ north, Scandinavia, in¬ 
cluding Norway and SwjtPJn ; Jutland in Denmark : in 
the south, Spain and Po/lugal, Italy, Morea in Greece, 
and Crmea south o'l'Russia. The isthmus of Corinth 
joins the Morea to north Greece; and the isthmus of 
Precop the Crimea to Russia. 

14. Islands. — Great Britain nnA Ireland i\i the At¬ 
lantic : the Orkney isles north of Scotland, thirty in 
number: and the Shetland r,'-_n'th of these, forty in num¬ 
ber: the Hebrides west/■'I Scotland : the Faroe islands 
lie northwest of the ^I'etland : Iceland, 280 miles long 
by 210 broad, conjsmns the burning mountain Hecla, 
3'ii60 feet high, and also several hot springs which 
throw into the air great jets of boiling water to the 
height of lop or 150 feet. Iceland and the Faroe 
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isk^ds are subject to Denmark. In tlie Arctic ocean* 
w.>,re the islands Nova Zemla, Spiizberyen, Kolguev, "and 
Waygatz, belonging to Russia: these islands are’ so 
bleak and barren as to be scarcely habitable : the Lof- 
foden ^les west of Norway, near which is the vvliirl- 
pool Malstrom. The islands in the Baltic are, Zeajdhd, 
Funen, Laland, Falster, Bornholm, and a few others 
which belong tef Denmark: the isle of Rugen belongs 
to Prussia; Gothland-ixuA Gland to Sweden; Aland, 
Oesel, and Dago, to Russia.* In the Iriijji sea,the jsles' 
of Man and Angle%ea ; the isle of yViglil, south of Eii^ 
land; Alderney, Guernsey, Jersey, and SarA,.in the 
English channel, belong tp Britain. In the Bay of jjis- 
cay, Belle-isle, Rite, and Oleron, belong to France. In 
the Mediterranean, the islands of Majorca, Minorca, 
and Ivica, called the BA^earic isles, belong to Spain: 
their chief towns arc Paling, Ivica, and Mahon. Corsica 
is 110 miles long; populatt4v^l75,000: it .belongs to 
France : chief towns, Bastia»aftd Ajaccio*. Sardinia, 
160 miles long, and from 70 to 80 broad, ftirms a part 
of the kingdom of Sardinia; population 520,000: chief 
town Cagliari in the south. Sicily, 180 miles long and 
130 in its greatest breadth, forms part of tjio kingdom 
of Naples: Palermo on the north coast is the largest 
town ; Messina at the east end, on the straits; Syracuse 
an ancient town in the southeast. This island contains 
the volcanic mountain Etna,,10,960 feet high, which 
has had thirty-four eruptions; l>,ut of 1693 was accom¬ 
panied by an earthquake which overturned the city of 
Catania, ten miles distant, and buried 18,000 persons fn 
its ruins. Slromboli to the mfrth of Sicily is an unceasing 
volcano: it belongs to the Lipari isles. Malta, south of 
Sicily, belongs to Britain; population ^5,000: cliief 
H 3 
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town,' y.-iletta. West of Greece are the seven lofimn 
isles, iiameJy, Corfu, Cepluilonia, Zant^, St. Mau^ 
Cerlffo, Ithaca, and Paxo; population 170,000; they be¬ 
long to Britain. . Candia, the ancient Crete, in the south 
of the Archipelago, is 180 miles long and abgut 50 
brdad; population 280,000: chief* town Candia on tl»e 
north coast: it belongs to Turkey, and contains mount 
Ida and the river Lethe. In the Archipelago, the most 
remarkable islands on the side of Greece are Milo, 
Paros, Antzparos, Naxia, Andro, Negropont (ancient 
^Euboea), Skyro, Lemnos : on the Asiatic side, Metelin, 
Scio, Samos, Patmds, and Rhodes, with a capital of 
the, same ilame. 

15. Climate and Products. —Europe may be di¬ 
vided into three zones, northei^i, middle, and southern. 
Tlie northern zone includes ^orway and Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and the north of,lJussia. The climate is very 
cold : there aix* only tito(.seasons, winter and summer; 
the winter continues nearly eight months in the year 
and is very severe; the summer is short and hot. These 
countries are generally unproductive, moat of the sur¬ 
face being covered with woods, mountains, or marshes. 
Rye, oats, and barley, are»chiefly cultivated. The mid¬ 
dle zone includes Great Britain and Ireland, and all 
the countries in the middle of Europe (see p. G8.) The 
climate is temperate, th^'soil fertile, and the products 
very various, as wheg,V, barley, grains, and vegetables 
of all kinds: wine.,is made in France, southern Ger- 
nftany, and Austria. The southern zone, comprising 
Spain aiid Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and Greece, has a 
warm climate; the summers being long and hot, the 
winters short and mild : it affords all the pi-oducfs of 
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tb^middle zone, and in addition, maize, olives, o.rangea, 
lemons, tobacco, cotton, and in some parts rice • and 
Sugarcane. 

16.^ Inhabitants. —The nations of Europe* like 
those of Asia, may he divided into three great classes, 
namely, the Roman, the Teutonic, and the Sclavonian 
nations. 1. Thtj Roman nations cgmprise the French, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese. The countries 
inhabited by tlies5 nations* were forme^dy,provinces df 
the great Roman empire; and the French, ItaKan, 
Spanish, and Portuguese languages are merely dialects 
of the Latin, which was the language of the antnent 
Romans. In their persons, the people of these coun¬ 
tries are generally of a sallow or brown complexion, 
with dark liair and eyss. Tliey are distinguished for 
activity of imagination i^ul grace of manners ; but are 
deticient in depth of tho,lglA and feeling. In their 
religion they are Roman catftolics, and* acknowledge 
the p(;pe tir bishop of Rome as the head of»their church. 
The French are the most numerous and powerful of the 
Roman nations : they are a nation of soldiers ; and in 
the beginning of the present century, undes Napoleon, 
they conquered the greater •part of Europe. They are 
also distinguished for their ingenuity in the arts and 
sciences. The Italians are famous as musicians, pain¬ 
ters, and sculptors. The Sp.^niards were once the must 
powerful nation in Europe, ..,ud the greatest, part of 
America belojiged to them: nov,* they are a poor and 
degraded people. 

2. The Teutonic natiohs comprise the ^Sermans, 
Dutch, Belgians, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Scotch, 
aivl English. All these nations speak languages derived 



from the ancient Gothic. In their persons they^a/^ 
generally tall and large: fair couiplexioiis, bine orgrajj, 
eyeSj^and liglit hair is coimnon among them. They" 
are generally slo>r in their conceptions, and excel in 
those* departments of knowledge which require^ deep 
thought and great research. Hence most of the philo¬ 
sophers, scholars, mathematicians, astronomers, and 
scientific men of Europe belong to the Teutonic race. 
Most of the Teutonic nations are protestants in 4;heir 
religion. The Germans are the mosf numerous of the 
Teutonic races; but owing to the division of Germany 
into a great number of independent states, they have 
never been powerful as a nation. Tliey are distinguished 
for scholarship and science. The Dutch are a commer¬ 
cial people. The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians were 
once the terror ol Europe, as pLnites and robbeis : they 
conquered all Ejigland and the province of Normandy 
in France. Now they are/i/f little importaticc. The 
British, comprising the''^English and Scotch, are the 
most powerful of the Teutonic nations. They owe 
their power to their immense trade, their numerous 
colonies, their manufactures and arts, and the energy 
of their national character. 

3. The Sclavonic nations comprise the Russians, 
Poles, Bohemians, Hungarians, and must of the inhabi¬ 
tants of European Turkey. 'I'Jiey are the least civilized 
of the European nations. !^ne common people are little 
better than slaves ; they are obliged to work for their 
landlord, and cannot Ifrave his estate without his permis- 
sio6: when an estate is sold all the people who live on it 
are sold along with it. The Sclavonic nations have made 
little progress in the arts and sciences; they have pro¬ 
duced very few men of eminence in science or philos-o- 
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phjr. The Russians are the most numerous and powet». 

the Sclavonic nations, and owing to the exertioits 
of.their emperors, they are now beginning to become 
civilized. 

17‘*Government. —All the governmejits of Europe 
are tnonarchies, excepting Switzerland, which i« a re¬ 
public. There are two classes of monarchies : 1. des¬ 
potic or absolute, where the pod^er of the king is 
arbitrary and unlimited ; j^nd 2. constitutional or limit¬ 
ed monarchies, where, the power of nmkilig‘laws, im¬ 
posing taxes, and. the other functions of governmSjBt, 
are exercised partly by the king and partly by assem¬ 
blies chosen by the people and nobles. Russia, Prussia, 
Denmark, Austria, Turkey, some of tlie German and 
all the Italian states,<ire absolute monarchies; Great 
Britain, Holland and Relgium, Sweden and Norway, 
France, Spain, and Portiijfal, are limited monarchies. 

At present the most powt^dul states in* Europe are. 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Pri«;sia, and Austria. 
They are called ‘ the five powers.’ 'I'he standing 
armies of these five states amount to 1,500,000 men. 
Russia and France are the greatest military powers; 
Great Britain has the greatest navy aiMl'the largest 
revenue. 

18. Religion. —TheKJhristian religion is professed 
by all the nations of Europe: Turkey, in Europe ap¬ 
pears to be an exception, but the majority of the people 
there are Chixstians. There are three sects or churches 
of Christians, called the ^rotestant, Roman CathdliOf 
and Greek churches. Most, of the nations in the north 
of Europe are protestant; those in the s^uth and south- 
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Wist Roman catholw ; and those on the east belong to 
the Greek church. Thus Great Britain, Holland, DStf-, 
mark, Prussia, North Germany, Norway, and Swede*!,' 
are protestant: Ireland, Fraiice, Belgium, Spain and 
Portugal, Italy, South Germany, Austria, and Poland, 
are Roman catholic: Russia, European Turkey, and 
Gi-eece, belong to the Greek church. 

II.—DIVISION OF COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. 

CuAPi'ER I.—Great Britain. 

JA Great Britain extends from 5C)®to 58^° north 
lat.. and from 2® east to 6® v/est Ion.: length from north 
to south 580 miles, breadth from east to west 370. It 
is divided into three parts, namely, England^ Wales, 
aud Scotland. 

England and Wales ap bounded on the north 
by Scotland, on the soijth by the English channel, 
on. the east by the North sea or German ocean, on the 
west by the Irish sea and St. George’s channel: length 
from Berwick on Tweed to St. Alban’s head, 300 
miles; breadth, from St. David’s head in Pembroke to 
the east of Essex, about 300 miles: area about 59,000 
square miles: population 10 , 867 , 000 . 

20. England is divided into forty counties, and Wales 
into twelve, in the following manner : six counties in 
the north; Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Lancashire: eleven in the 
east; Lincolnshire, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, 
Sufiolk, Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
Sussex: four in the west; Cljeshire, Shropshire or Salop, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouth: twelve in the centre; 
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Nottiiigliain, Derby, Staffordshire, Leicester, Rjitlarfdj 
Northampton, Warwick, Worcester, Gloucester, Ox- 
fo'id, Buckingham, and Bedford : seven in the south and 
southwest ; Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Smriterset, 
Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. WalSs: six couniies in 
Norttt Wales, namely, Flintshire, Denbigh, Carnajvon, 
Anglesea, Merioneth, Montgomery: six counties in 
South Wales, Radnor, Cardigan, Pembroke, Carmar¬ 
then, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. * 

21. Mountain*.— 1. .The Cheviot hills between 
Northumberland and Scotland. 2. A high'range (rfhills 
extending from Cumberland in .a southeast direction 
to Derbyshire; principal peaks, Skiddaw -an’d Soiifell 
in Cumberland, Helvellyn between Cumberland' and 
Westmoreland, Whernside in Yorkshire; the Peak in 
Derby. 3. The Welsh or Cambrian hills; highest point 
Snowdon, 3571 feet, the loftiest mountain in England 
and Wales; also Plinlim'mon in Montgomery; Coder 
Idris in Merioneth, and Beao=»n in Breckifock. 4. The 
Malvern hills in Worcester, Cotswold hills in Glouces¬ 
ter, and Mendip in Somerset. 

22, Bays, Harbours, Straits. — Tyne-mouth north 
of Durham; Tees~mouth between Durham and York; 
Bridlington bay to the south ; Humber-mouth between 
Yorkshire and Lincoln ; the Wash between Lincoln¬ 
shire and Norfolk ; mouth of the Thames between Essex 
and Kent; south of this* the Downs ; straits of Dover ; 
Spithead, Portsmouth harbour, and Southampton water, 
south of Hampshire ; Torbay southeast of Devon ; Ply¬ 
mouth harbour southwest of Devon ; Falmouth harbour 
and Mounts bay southwest^f Cornwall; Barr\ptaple bof 
northwest of Devon ; Bristol channel between Somerset 
and Glamorgan; Swansea bay south pf Glamorffan; 
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Girmartken bay soiith of Carmarthen; Milford haven 
ehuth, atid St. Bride’s bay west, of Pembroke; Cardigan 
bay ; the Menai strait between Carnarvon and AngJe- 
Bea; ’mouth of the Dee between Flint and Cheshire; 
mouth,of the Mersey between Cheshire and Lancashire; 
mouth of the Ribble and Morecambe bay west of Lanca¬ 
shire; /rtf A between Cumberland and Scotland. 

23. Capes. — Flamborough-head and Spurn-head in 
Y(jrkshire; north Foreland, south Foreland, and Dunge- 
ness, in Kent; Beachy-head in Sussex; Needles west 
of the isle of Wight; St. Alban’s-head aftd Portland- 
point in Dorsetshire Start-point in'' Devon; Lizard- 
point. and Land’s-end in Cornwall; St. David’s-head, 
westinost point of Pembroke; Holy-head in Anglesea; 
Great Orme’s head northwest of Denbigh; St. Bee’s 
head in Cumberland. 

24. Islands. — Holy Isle or Lindisfarne off the coast 

of Northumberland: ts/es south of this; Shep- 

pey at the mouth of the Thames: isle of Thanet, in the 
northeast of Kent, contains Margate and Ramsgate: 
isle of IVight,'south of Hampshire, contains Newport, 
Yarmouth, and Cowes: the Scilly isles off Cornwall; 
they formerly produced tin, and were therefore called 
Cassiterides or Tin islands: the Channel islands, viz. 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark; the largest is 
Jersey, containing St. Helier and St. Aubin; next is 
Guernsey, containing St. Piei*re; isle of Man in the 
Irish sea, 30 miles long by 15 broad, having the moun¬ 
tain Snafell in the centre; population 40,000; chief 
town, Douglas. 

- 25. Lakes. — Derwent-water or Keswick lake in 
Cumberland; wafer between Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland ; Winandermere in Westmoreland. 
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26. Rivers —1. Onthe east coas/, which fall intotlf» 
NT)fth sea: The Tweed divides Northumberland froift 
Scotland, and falls into the sea at Berwick. The Tyne 
is formed by two branches, called north and south 
Tyne; the former rises in the Cheviot hills an^d the 
latterdn CumJierland, these unite at Hexham; the 
river then runs east By Newcastle, separates north and 
south Shields, and Mis into the sea at Tynemouth. 
The Wear rises in the borders of Cumberland, and 
running by Durham enters pie sea at Sunderland. The 
Tees, from nearly the same source, runs by Baraard- 
castle and Stoc&ton, steparaiing Purham from York¬ 
shire. The Humber is formed by the junction of .the 
Ouse and Trent, and receives the Hull from the n 9 rth. 
The Ouse is formed by the junction of the Ure and 
Swale, receives the Derwent, Wharf, Aire, and Don. 
'I’he Trent rises in the north of Staffordshire, receives the 
Tam from Warwick, the Dove and Derwent from Der¬ 
by, tlie Soar from Leicester, and a branch of the Withy 
am from Lincoln; course abbut 100. miles : it passes 
Burton, Nottingham, Newark, and Gainsborough. The 
Wifham in Lincoln passes Boston. The Welland sepa¬ 
rates Leicester and Rutland from Northampton. The 
Nen passes Northampton, Peterborough, arMl'Wisbeach. 
The Southern Ouse runs b*y Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, St. Ives, Ely, and Lynn : it receives the 
Cam from Cambridge, Wie Lark from Suffolk, and 
Little Ouse from Norfolk. The three preceding rivers 
all rise in Northampton and flow into the Wash. The 
Yare in Norfolk flows into the sea at Yarmouth. The 
Thames rises in Gloucester separates Berks from CTx-i 
ford and Buckingham, Surrej and Kent from jSiddlesex 
and Essex, and falls into the North sea^seventy mileSr 
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eiSst from 'London ; course 200 miles: it passes Oxford, 
Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Windsor, London, 
Woolwich, and Gravesend. 'Yhs Medway rises in Shs- 
sex, *runs by Tonbridge, Maidstone, Rochester, and 
Chatham, and faclls iii^o the mouth of the Thames at 
Sheerness. 

27 . ‘2. Rivers on the south coast, which fall into the 
English channel: The Avon from Wiltshire receives 
the Stour from Ddrset. The Exe from Devon passes 
Exeter. The Tamar separates Cornwall from Devon, 
passes Launceston, and falls into Plymouth harbour. 

»-‘28. 3. Rivers on the west coast, which fall into the 
Bristol channel and Irish sea: The Severn rises from 
PliivUmmon, runs east till it reaches Shrewsbuiy, then 
south, passes Bridgnorth, Worcester, Tewkesbury, and 
Gloucester, and after a course of near 200 miles, falls 
into the Bristol channel: it receives the upper Avon 
from Warwick, which passes by Stratford ; and at its 
mouth the Avon from Wiltshire, which passes Bath 
and Bristol; and the Wye, which rises near the Severn, 
and runs by Hay, Ro'ss, and Monmouth. Tlie Usk falls 
into Swansea bay, and the Towy into Carmarthen bay. 
The Dee rises in Merioneth, passes Chester, and falls 
into the Irish sea. 'I'he Mersey rises in Yorkshire, 
receives the Irwell from Manchester and the Weaver 
from Cheshire, runs by Stockpoi’t and Liverpool into 
the Irish sea. The Riddle rims through the middle of 
Lancashire by. Preston into the Irish sea. The Eden 
rises in Westmoreland, passes Appleby and Carlisle, 
and falls into the Solway frith. 

• 'Counties with thbib Towns.— 

29. Six Northern Counties. — Northumberland, population 
322,000: Newcastle on the Tyne, noted for its great coal-ininex ' 
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SliieUls, at the mouth of the river; Berwick on Tweed,*near whidJf 
is fl'ididun liill. Cumberland, population 169,000; Carlisle on t!i% 
Uden; Wliiteliaven on the const, with collieries 130 fathoms deep. 
Durham, population 263,000 ; Durham on the Wear, celebrated 
for its castle and cathedral; Sunderland <)n the mouth of this 
river; South Shields on the Tyne; Stocktoi) on the Tees. mWeet- 
morelailtl, population 56,000: Appleby on the Eden; Kendal on 
the Ken. Yorkshire, th^ lar^rest En;;lish county, is divuled into 
three Ridings; population 1,591,000: York, on the Ouse, is in 
rank the second cfty in England, and {yissesses a magnidcetit 
cathedral; Leeds on the ..Aire, and Huddersfield, famed for their 
woollen manufactures; Sheffield en the Doti, for cutlery and hard* 
ware goods; Hull, a seaport.town with considerable trade;•Scar¬ 
borough on the coast ;«Puucaster on the Pon, famous for its rac-js. 
Lancashire, population 1,336,000 : Lancaster on theLoyne ; l^an- 
chester, the second city in England in population, and the centre 
of cotton and other factories; Liverpool on the Mersey, the se? 
cond city in commerce, has an extensive trade to America and the 
West India islands; Preston on the Kibble, and Bolton, manufac¬ 
turing towns. 

30. Elevbn Easterx Counties.— Lincolnshire, population 
317,000: Lincoln on the Withain, with a beautij'ul cathedral; 
Boston on the mouth of this river,; tJainsborough on the Trent. 
Cambridgeshire, population 1-43,000; Capibr'dge op the Cam, the 
sent of an ancient afid famous university; Wisbeach on the Nen; 
Ely on the Ouse; Newmarket, noted for its^horse-races. Him- 
population 53,000: Huntingdon near the Ouse, the 
birth-place of Oliver Cromwell. Norfolk, popuigtibn 390,000: 
Norwich on the Yare, an ancientcity, with thirty churches and a 
cathedral; Yarmouth at the mouth of the river; Lynn Regis at 
the mouth of the Ouse. Suffolk, population 296,000: Ipswich 
on the Orwell; Bury St. Edmunds, where king Edmund was 
interred. Essex, population 317,000 : Chelmsfordon tlie Chelmer; 
Colchester northeast on the Coin ; Harwich, a seaport from which 
ships sail to Holjaud; Maldon at the mouth of tlie Blackwater, 
where Boadiceu defeated the Romans. Hertfsrdshire, popiilaltoa 
143,000 ; Hertford on the Lea ? St. Albans; Watfordl noted for 
the Roman road called Watling*street. UlidMesex, population 
1,358,000: London on the Thames, the capitals and the largest 
1 2 
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efty in Eiirupe: it existed before the conquest of Britain by tlie 
Kotnans t it possesses four bridges of stone and two of iron r I'oO 
churches ; 160,000 private liouses, and 1,500,000 inhabitants : the 
chief public buildings are, St Paul’s cathedral; Westminstcr- 
abbey, in which the kings of England are crowned ; Westniinster- 
hali, wdiere the greatest suits are tried; the three royal palaces, 
and tlm houses of parliament. Chelsea, a suburb of London, has 
an hospital fur invalid soldiers. Surriy, population 486,000: 
Guildford op the Wye; Southwark, a suburb of London south 
of the Thames; Croydon; Chertsey on the 'i'liames. Kent, po¬ 
pulation 479,000: Maidstone on the Medway; Greenwich on the 
Thames, where Mary and Elizabeth were burn, noted fur its naval 
hospital; Chatharii on the Medway, a. grand station for the navy ; 
Canterbury, the see of an ;archbishop; hnving"a cathedral and fifteen 
chuyches ;• Dover on the straits ; Gravesend at the moutli of the 
Thames. Sussex, population 272,000; Chichester in the south¬ 
west ; Brighton on the sea coast; Hastings, a seaport near which 
Harold II. was defeated by William the Conqueror in 1066. 

31. Four Western Counties. — Cheshire, population .334,000: 
Chester on the river Dee; Stockport on the Mersey ; and Maccles¬ 
field on the Bollin, noted for the manufacture of silk. Shropshire 
or Salop, popii|!ation 222,000 : Shrewsbury on the Severn; Ludlow, 
where Edward V. and Henry VII. resided; Wellington, which gives 
its title to a duke, tierefordshire, population 111,000 : Hereford 
on the Wye; Ross on the same river; Leominster. Monmouth¬ 
shire, population 98,000 fMonimoutb on the Wye; Chepstow on 
its mouth; Abergavenny; Caerleon, once the capital of Wales; 
and Newportoji the Usk. 

32. Twelve Midland Counties. — Nottinghamshire, popu¬ 
lation 225,000: Nottingham on the Trent; Newark on the same 
river, with the ruins of a castle where king John died ; Mansfield 
northeast of Nottingham. Derbyshire, population 237,000: Derby 
on the Derwent,-with extemsive trade in silk and eartheuwarir; 
Matlock on this river; Buxton northwest of Derby, noted for its 
springs. Staffordshire, population 410,W0; Stafford on the Sow ; 
Litahfleld 'with an*anoient cathedral; Burton on Trent,, with a 
stone bridge a quarter of a mile'long. Leicestershire, population 
197,000 : Leicester on the Soar*, noted for the ruins of the abbey 
where cardinal Wulsey died, and for its trade in hosiery ; Bosworth 
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north of Leicester, where Richard III. was defeated^nd slain 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII.; Lougiibdrough pn tBe So%r, 
withe trade in lace. Rutland; Oakham in the centre, and Up* 
pit%ham to the south; population 19,000. Northamptonshire, 
population 179,000 ; Northampton on the Nen ; Towcesterhin the 
south Ouse; Naseby, northwest of Nortbaifiptou, where Charles 
I. wasdinally defeated ; in the northeast on the Nen is Fotheringay, 
noted for its castle, wltere Mary queen of Scots was beheaded. 
Warwickshire, population 336,000: Warwick on the Avon; Bir¬ 
mingham, a large imd celebrated manufacturing town ; Coventry 
on the Avon, an ancient city, and noted for the manufacture of 
ribbons and watches: Stratford pn Avon, the birthplace of Shake- 
spear ; Kenilworth, with-the ruins of a celebrated ftastte. Worces¬ 
tershire, population £33,000: MJoreester on the Severn, where 
Charles II. was defeated by Cromwell; ifidderminster on the Stour, 
noted for carpets; Stourbridge, for glass and iron-works. Glouces¬ 
tershire, population 387,000: Gloucester on the .Severn, #ith a 
cathedral; Cheltenham, celebrated for its mineral waters ; Tewkes¬ 
bury, at the confluence of the Severn and Avon, near which Mar¬ 
garet of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., was defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Yorkists; Berkley on the Severn, with a castle where Ed¬ 
ward II. was murdered: Bristol on the Avon, an ancient and 
celebrated city, is principally in^GloucCstershire, but partly in 
Somersetshire: it is the third seaport in^England, and possesses an 
extensive trade with America and the West Indies, and considerable 
manufactories of glass, hats, leather, earthenware, &c.: population 
10o,0b0. Oxfordshire, population 152,000: Oxford on the Isis or 
Thames, with a celebrated university; Woodstock,northwest of 
Oxford. Buckinghamshire, population. 146,000 : buckinghaih on 
the south Ouse; Eton on the Thames, famed for its sehool and 
college founded by Henry VI. Bedfordshire, population 95,000: 
Bedford on the south Ouse, i^ere Ofiatbe Saxon king was buried; 
Dunstable; and Woburn. 

33. Seven Southern Counties.— Berkshire, population 
144,000: Readily on the Thames, with , a magnificent abbey 
Windsor on the same, the summer residence of the English ki|^ ; 
Wallingford, noted in Saxon history. Wiltshire, populaf.pn 240,000^^ 
Salisbury on tile Aron, with a noble cathedral whose spire is 410 
feet high; Bradford on the lower Avon, famous for its broadcloths, 
i3 
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Wilton (fn the Willey for carpets; Devizes north of Salisbury, 
aq ancient anil populous town. Sowersetsaire, population 404,Q0(J 
Bath on the lower Avon, a resort for the nobility and gentry; 
Taunton on the Thone; Wells on the Frome; and part of Bristol. 
Hampshire or Hants, population 354,000: Winchester on the 
Itchen,^ the burial place of the Saxon kings; Portsmouth, the 
principal station for the British navy, possessing a magnificent 
harbctur; Gosport near the harbour; Southampton at the mouth 
of the Itchen. Dorsetshire, population 159,000: Dorchester on the 
Frome, once the residence of the Saxon kings.; Poole with a har¬ 
bour 5 Weymouth on the Wfey. Devonshire, population 494,000; 
the seOond county in size; Exeter,on the Exe, a very ancient city; 
Plymqpth oh the Plyn, the second naval station next to Portsmonth, 
with' a noble harbour and breakwater; De^onport, a suburb of 
Plymouth, is a great naval arsenal; Tiverton on the Exe; Dart- 
moulh on the Dart; Barnstaple on the Taw. Cornwall, population 
300,000 : Launceston on the Tamar ; Falmouth a seaport on the 
Fale ; Truro on the sea coast, near which are extensive tin-mines; 
Penzance on Mount’s bay: this county is famous for its mines of 
copper and tin. 

34. Wales is a small mountainous country, containing few large 
towns, and possessing little trade and few manufactures in com¬ 
parison with England. The county towns have generally the same 
names ns the shires, except Axglesea, whose chief town is Beau¬ 
maris ; Merioneth, Harleigh : and Glamorgan, Cardiff. 

35. Flintshire; Holywell on the Dee, and St. Asaph on the 
Clwyd with a catheiUal. Carnarvonshire ; Carnarvon on the Menai 
strait, with a castle where Edward II. was born ; Bangor on the 
same strait. Anglesea ; Holyhe^ad at the northwest corner, from 
whence steam-vessels cross over to Ireland ; this island was ancient¬ 
ly called Mona. Glamorgan; Merthyr Tydvil, with large iron^ 
works; Swansea on the British cha'nuel. Pembroke ; Milford on 
Milford-haven; Sf;,. David’s. 

Scotland; 

S6. Scotland is bounded on the north by the Atr 

0 C • 

lantic ocean, on the souti\ by England and the Irish 
gea, on the east by the North sea or German ocean. 
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on the west by the Atlantic ocean. It expends froji 
5rt®.40' to 58° 40' north lat., and from 1°43', to 6°7' 
west Ion. Its length, from ,cape Wrath in the north 
to the Mull of Galloway in the south, is 270 pliles; 
and greatest breadth, from Peterlfiead in the east to 
Applecross in the west, 150 miles ; surface in "square 
miles about 29,000; population 2,628,957. I^ctftland 
is a very mountainous and barren country: the part 
lying south of Ihe Grampians, called the Lowlands, is 
the most fertile apd best cultivated : all the northwest 
part, called the Highlands, is a mass of mountains, 
only fit for pasturage. 

37 . Scotland is divided ^nto 33 counties.; namely, 
five in the north ; Orkney and Shetland, Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross, Cromarty: fourteen in the middle;' 
Inverness, Nairn, Elgin or Murray, Banff, Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, Angus or Forfar, Perth, Argyle, Dumbar¬ 
ton or Lennox, Stirling, Clackmannan, Kinross, Fife: 
fourteen in the south; Berwick, Haddington or East- 
Lotliiun, Edinburgh or Mid-Lothian, Linlithgow or 
West-Lothian, Lanark, Renfrew*, Ayr, Bate and Arran, 
Wigton or west Galloway, Kirkcudbright or e^t Galr** 
low'ay, Dumfries, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh. 

38. Mountains.— The Grampians, extending from 
the southwest of Aberdeen to the southeast of Argyle- 
shire under different names: principal' elevations, SchU' 
hallion in the west of Perthshire;, southwest Benmore; 
east of this Benledi; Benvoirlich ; Benlomond in Stir* 
lingshire; Bencruachan in Argyleshire; Bennevis in 
Inverness, tbe highest mountain in Great Britain, 4370 
feet. The Cairnfforum mountains, between Elgin and 
Banff, are a part of the (Grampians., Nprth 6f this chain 
are Benhppe in Sutherland, .and jSewwyw in, Rossj 
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Southward, the Ochill hills in the south of Perthshire; 
the Pentland hills in Mid-Lothian; the Lammermufr 
hills in East-Lothian j Moffat and Lead hills in Uie 
north,of Dumfries. 

39. Friths, Ba-5-s, and Loops.— Pentland frith, be¬ 

tween Caithness and the Orkneys; Sinclair bay^ east 
of Caithness; A, between Sutherland and 

Ross; 'Murray frith, between Ross, Inverness, Nairn, 
and Murray or Elgin; Tay frith, diricftng Forfar and 
Perthshire on the north from Fife op the south ; frith 
of Forjth, between Fife and the LotUians. On the west 
coasi;, Solway frith, between England and Scotland; 
Wigton bay, between east apd west Galloway; Luce bay, 
south^ of Wigton; loch Ryan, in the west; frith of 
Clyde, between Ayr and Argyle, Renfrew and Dumbar¬ 
ton ; loch Long, north of this; loch Fyne, west, in Ar- 
gyleshire; Kilbrannan sound, between Arran and Can- 
tire ; Jura sound, between Argyle and Jura; lochs Etive 
and Linnhe in Argyle; sound of Mull, between Argyle 
and Mull; north of this, \loch Sunart; Sleat sound, 
between Skye and Inverness; the Minch, separating 
the Hebrides from the west coast of Scotland. 

40. Capes. — Duncansby-head, northeast of Caith¬ 
ness ; Tarbet-fiess, east of Ross; Kinnaird’s-head, north 
of Aberdeen i Buchan-ness, ^ast of Aberdeen ; Fifeness, 
east of Fife; Burrow's head and the Mull of Galloway, 
in the south of. Wigtonshire; .Jhe Mull of Cantire, in 
the south of Argyle; Ardnamurchan point, in the west 
of Argyle; butt of Lewis, north of Lewis; cape Wrath, 
in the northwest of Sutherland; 'Dunnet-^head, in the 
japrthwest of Caithness. 

41. Lakes or Lochs.— Loch SAin, in Caithness; 
Maree, in Ross; Ness, Oich, Lochy, and Laggan, in 
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Inverness; Awe in Argyle; Ericht, Rannoch, Tay^Ear% 
and Ketlerin, in Perth ; Lomond between Stirling and 
Dmnbarton: in Kinross, lake Leven, in one of whose 
islands queen Mary was imprisoned.^ * 

42. Islands. —^'Fhe Orkney and ^letland islayds on 

the rforth, separated from Scotland by the Pentlaud 
frith. The Orkneys are about forty in nunibor; the 
largest, Pomona, is about 24 miles long and from 2 to 
9 broad. About fifty miles north of these are the Shet¬ 
land isles, about tlfirty in /lumber; the largest,. Main¬ 
land, is 57 miles Jong by 10 or 12 broad: Hebrides 

or western islaudS, about 200 in. number, extend from 
Lewis to Sanda, south of Oantire. Lewis aiid Harris 
is about 90 miles long and from 10 to 20 miles in 
breadth. Skye, belonging to Inverness, is the largest 
of the Hebrides, being about 50 miles long and 15 to 
20 broad ; chief town Portree. The other islands are, 
north and south Uist, Rum, Mig, Coll, Tiree, Mull,Staffa, 
Iona, Colonsay, Isla, Jura, Bute, and Arran. 

43. Rivers — that fall into the North sea. The Bon 

and Bee in Aberdeenshire, flowing into the sea at Aber¬ 
deen. The north and south Esk in Forfar; the latter 
passes by Montrose. The Tay issues from loch Tay 
in Perthshire, passes Dunkeld and Perth, ‘and falls into 
the sea at Dundee. The Porth rises from Benloraond 
in Stirlingshire, flows eastward by Stirling and Alloa 
into the frith of Forth. The Tweed rises from the Mof¬ 
fat hills ill the south of Peeblesshire, runs north till it 
reaches Peebles, then east by Melrose, Kelso, and 
Coldstream, aiid falls into the sea at Berwick; its prin¬ 
cipal tributary is the Tevir^ from Jedburgh. ^ « • 

44. Rivers that fall into the Irish sea. The Esk, in 
Dumfries, rises in the Moffat hills, runs,south, receives 
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tJfe Licldel'from Roxburgh, jind falls into the Solwiiy 
frith. The Annan also rises in the Moflfat hills, and 
flows into the same frith, passing by Annan. The Nitk 
rises 'n Ayrshire, flows southeast, passes Sanquhar and 
Dumfries, and falls into Solway frith. The Ken in 
Kirkcudbright flows south through Kenmore locFi into 
the Irish sea, passing by Kirkcudbright. The Ayr, 
in Ayrshire, flows west into the Irish §,ea. The Clyde 
rises in Lead hills’ in the north of Dumfries, runs 
northwest, passes Lanark, .Bothwell, Glasgow, Ren¬ 
frew,-Port G?las'gow, and Greenock, and falls into the 
frith of Clyde. 

45- Chief Towms. — Orkney^, Kirkwall in the east of Pomona. 
Shellmd, Lerwick in Mainland. Cuilhness, Wick and Thurso on 
the coast, having good fisheries. Sutherland, Dornoch on the frith 
of that name. Ross, Tain on the same frith. Inverness-shire, 
Inverness on the Ness, a large and fine town; near it is Culludeu 
Moor; Forts George, Augustus, and William. Ehjin, Elgin an 
ancient town with the ruins oft cathedral; Forres on the Find- 
horn to the we-st; Fochabers on the Spey. Aberdeen, Aberdeen 
on the Dee and Don, ^he seat of a university; Peterhead and Fru- 
scrhurgh on the const. Angus or Forfar, Forfar on the loch of 
that name; Dundee at the mouth of the Tay, a large town with 
considerable trade ; Montrose at the mouth of the Esk. Perth, 
Perth on the Tay, a handsome town, once the capital of Scotland ; 
near this is the palace of Scone, where the Scottish mouarchs 
were crowned ; Dunkeld on the” Tay. Argyle, Inverary on loch 
Fyne. Dumbarton, Dumbarton at the mouth of the Leven. Stir¬ 
ling, Stirling on the Forth, once tl)}: capital of Scotland, has a 
castle; Falkirk; Carron celebrated for its iron manufactures ; 
Bannockburn, soufh of Stirling, noted for the victory of IJrucc. 
Fife, Cupar on the Eden ; Dumferline on the Forth ; St. .Andrew’s 
on the North sea, has an ancient university. 

46 ’. SouTHBRM Counties.— Benoick, Dnnse; Coldstream on 
the Tweed.' Haddington, Haddington on the Tyne; Duiihar on 
the coast; Preston Pans west. Edinburgh, Edinburgh on the 
Forth, the metroI.olis of Scotland, and the seat of a university; 
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Leith, the port of Eilinburgh, on the frith of Forth< Portohe)!* 
nr.'l Miiitselhiir^h on the coAijt enst of Leitli ; Dalkeith oa the Esk. 
Lanark, Lanark on the Clyde, noted for its cotton innnufactures ; 
Glfhiwow. the second city in Scotland, bus a university, with exten¬ 
sive manufactures. Renfrew, Renfrew on tlje east; Paisley on the 
Whitecar, possessing large manufactures ; Greenock on tl^e frith 
of Clyde, which has a great,^rade to the West indies, the Baltic, 
and Portugal; Port Glasgow near the city. Ayr, Ayr on the Doon 
and .Ayr ; Kilmarnock near the Irvine ; Irvine on that river* Bute. 
Unthsav. tViylon, Wigton on that bay ; JJevvton Stewart on the 
Oce ; Port Patrick within twenty miles of Donaghadce in Ireland. 
Dumfries, Dumfries otf the NitU; Annan on the Annan; Gretna 
Green, a village in the sotitlipast. Selkirk. Selkirk I’n tlie Ewrick : 
(ialasliiels on tile Ciala. Rnrhurgh. Jcdhiygli on the Jed ; Kelso on 
the Teviot; Melrose on the. Tweed.^ • In the last three places are the 
ruins of three magnificent abbeys. 


Chaptf.r II.—Ireland. 

47. Irf.land is boiindeti on the east by St. George’s 
chuiinel, the Irish sea, and iiortli channel t and on all 
otlier sides by the Atlantic’ocean. . It extends from 

to ,55^" north lat., and from^Sp to l0^° west Ion. 
Its length, from Malin-head in the north to Cork 
harbour in the south, is about *240 miles; and greatest 
breadtli, from Howth-head near Dublin to Slyne-head 
in Galway, 170 miles: area 29,000square miles: popu- 
l.ition about 8,00(),0(X). 

48. Ireland is divided <nto four provinces; namely, 
Ulster, Mmnster, Leinster, .Connaugkt, These are 
a -^ain subdivided into thirty-two counties, as follows: 
Ulster nine counties; Antrim. Londonderry, Donegal, 
T yrone, Fermanagh, Cavan,^Monaghan, Armagh, Dowiu 
Leinster twelve counties Louth, east Meath, west 
Meath, Longford, King’s county, Queen’s county, 
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Kildare, Dublin, Wicklow, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford. 
Connaught five counties; Leitrim, Slij^o, Maj-b, 
Roscommon, Galway.- Munstkr six counties; Clfye, 
Tippferary, Limerick, Kerry, Cork, Waterford. 

49.,. Mountains.— Mottme in the south of Down; 
Sliebh Bloom between King’s# and Queen’s couKties ; 
mount*Nephin near lake Conn in Nfayo; Croagh Patrick 
in the same county, south of Clew bay; Mangerton, 
near lake Killarney', in the county of Kerry. 

50. Lochs, or arms of {he sea,* and Bays.— Loch 
Swilly in tfie north of Donegal; lough Foyle in the 
north of Londonderry; Belfast lough east'of Antrim ; 
Strangford lough and blty in Down ; Carlingford hay 
between Dow’n and Louth ; Dundalk bay south of tliis ; 
Dublin bay east of Dublin; Wexford harbour east of 
Wexford; Ballyleigh bay in the south ; Waterford har¬ 
bour between Waterford and Wexford; Dungai'von 
and Youghal harbours, west of this; Cork harbour, 
south of Cock; Kinsale harbour, Dunmanus and Bantry 
bays, and Kenmare river, in the southwest of Munster ; 
Dingle and Tralee bays in the west of Kerry ; Shannon 
bay north of these, between Kerry and Clare ; Galway 
bay south of Galway ; Clew bay west of Mayo ; north of 
this, Blackmd bay and Broad haven; eastward Killala 
and Sligo bays; north of this, Donegal bay south of 
Donegal. 

51. Capes. — Malin-head ih the north of Donegal ; 
Fair-head in tjhe north of Antrim ; Howth-head in the 
east of Dublin ; Camsore-point in the south of Wex¬ 
ford ; cape Clear in an island of that name southwest 
of Cork; Mizen-head in the west; Kerry-head in the 
west of Kerry; Loop-head in the southwest of Clare; 
Slyne-head in^the west of Galway ; Achill-head in the 
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west of Achill island off the coast of Mayo; Urns-heai 
nortlj of this ; Tiilen-head in the southwest of Done¬ 
gal^ Bloody Farland point in the west. 

52. Inland Lakes. — Lough Neagh between Antrim 

and Tyrone; loch Earne in Fermanagh ; west of this 
lake Melvin ; lakes Deveraux and Ennel in west Meath ; 
west of these lake Aee, separating Longford and west 
Meath from Roscommon; north of this loch Allen in 
Leitrim ; lake Arrow west of it in Sligo; lakes Conn 
and Mask in Maj^o ; south of these lake Corrib in 
Galway; lake between Galway abd Clare;"lake 
Killarney in Kerr^'. * 

53. Islands. — Rathlin off the coast of Antrim ; 
Lamhy isle off the coast of Dublin ; Clear isle south¬ 
west of Cork ; the Skelligs off the coast of Kerry; Va- 
leniia in the south of Dingle bay; isles of Arran in the 
west of Galway bay; Imshboffi,n and Inishtirk off the 
north coast of Galway ; Clare isle in the west of Clew 
bay; Achill north of it, off the coast of Mayo, the larg¬ 
est island belonging to Ireland; Iniehkea isles on the 
west of Maj'o ; isles of Arran off the coast of Donegal; 
Tory isle on the north. 

54. Rivers. —The Foyle or Mourne rises in Tyrone, 
Hows north, and after passing Londonderry fails into 
lough Foyle. The Bann, from the Mourne mountains, 
passes through lough Neagh, separates Antfitiv from 
Londonderry, and falls into the sea east of lough Foyle. 
The Boyne rises ^n King’s county, flows northeast, 
passes by Trim, Navan, and Drogheda, and falls into 
Drogheda bay j it receives from the north the Black- 
water. The Liffey vises in \^cklow, flows nort!^ through’- 
Kildare, then turns east, and after passing Dublin falls 
into Dublin bay. The Slaney rises in \ficklow, flows 
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South, through Carlow and Wexford, and falls into 
iVexford harbour near Wexford. The jBarrow rises m 
the Sliebh Bloom mountains in Q.ueen*8 county, and 
after”passing Port Arlington turns southward, forms 
the eastern boundary of Queen’s county and Kilkenny, 
passes Carlow, and falls into Waterford harbotlr; it 
receivi® on the west the Nore, wtich passes the town 
of Kilkenny. The Suire rises in the porth of Tipper¬ 
ary, flows south till it reaches Waterford, then turns 
east, passes Clonmel and Waterfdrd, and falls into 
Waterford harbour. The Blackwater rises in Kerry, flows 
east to Lismore, then south, aud fills into Youghall 
bajr near the town of Youghall. Theiice rises in the 
west of Cork, flows east, and after passing Cork falls 
into Cork harbour. The Shannon, the largest river in 
Ireland, rises in Leitrim, flows south and west through 
lakes Allen, Baffin, Ree, and Derg, passes the towns 
of Leitrim, Carrick,. Athlone, Killaloe, Limerick, and 
Clare, separates Leinster from Connaught, and Clare 
from Limerick, and falls'^iiito the Atlantic ocean; it 
receives on the west the Stick, separating Roscommon 
from Galway, and on the east the Juny from lake De- 
veraux in west Meath. The May in Mayo flows north, 
passes Kilfala, and fails into Killala bay. 

Counties with their towns.— 

55. Ulster, 9 coanties.— Antrim: Cftrrickfergng on Garrick- 
fergus bay; Belfast at the mouth ot ttie Logan, a large and com¬ 
mercial town ; Antrim on the northeast of lough Neagh. London¬ 
derry : Londonderry on the Mourne, south of lough Foyle; Cole¬ 
raine on the Bano, famous for it* fine iinen. Donegal .- Donegal. 
on bay of the same name ; Ballyshannon, a seaport near the 
mouth of tSie Earne. Tyrone i Dungannon surrounded with coal 
mines. Fermanagh: Euniskilleu. Doom: Down-Patrick on the 
Newry, southwesf of Strangford bay ; Newty on the Newry, has a 
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linen rosnurseture ftD<l trade in altipping ; Bangor on the eputh of 
CArrickfergus bay; Donag^dee a seaport, trading wttb Poi%- 
Pntrick in Scotland. 

5^. Lbimbtbb, 12 counties. — Louth : Drogheda on the JjToyne, 
near which the battle of the Boyne was fuu^tt; Dundalk on a bay 
of that name. Lott Meath: Trini on the Boyne. West-Meath : 
Mulliifgar in the Centre ; .^thlone on the Shannon. King’s Cogntg .• 
Pbilipstown in the interior on the canal. Queen’s County^-, Mary¬ 
borough in the centre; Port Arlington on the Barrow, buhlin .- 
Dublin on the Liffey, the metropolis of IreVaud, with elegant bnild- 
ings and a university. , 

57 . Connaught, 5 countieii:— Ijeitrim: Carricjf op Shannon-; 
Leitrim it little abtare tins. ■ Mayo; Castlebar Inland ; KillaU on 
the coast. McNSTSii^ 6 counties.— CU-re: Ennis on the Fergus 
in the centre : Clare south of this* Tipperary .- Cashet, Clonmel, 
and Carrick on the Suire. Limerick; Limerick on the Shannon, 
the third city in Ireland. Kerry : Tralee on Tralee bay ; Dingle on 
Its bay ; Killarney on its lake. Cork : Cork at the mouth of the 
Lee, the second city in Ireland, possessing great trade ; Kinsale on 
the Bandon; Bantry on its bay. ff'o<«»/ord .• Waterford at the 
mouth of the Suire, a large seaport built by the Danes; Dungar- 
Ton on its bay. 

58. England, Scotland, 'WTales^and Ireland, consti¬ 
tute the united kin^oin of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Formerly these countries were independent, and each 
possessed its own kinsr and government. In 11/2, 
Henry II. king of England conquered Ireland ; and in 
1283, Edward I. conquered Wales. In 1603 James 
VI. of Scotland succeedjsd to the English croivu by 
inheritance, under the title of Janies 1. 

69. CoLONiKs.—In Eorop®, the fortress of GibraL 
tar on the south coast of Spain ; the islands of Malta 
and Gozo in the Mediterranean sohth of Sicily; and the 
island of Heligoland, near tfae mouth of the El^te, in the 
German ocean. In Asia, British India, which includes 
the presidencies of Bengal, Agra, Madras, and Bom- 

K 2 
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Bay; Pegti nnA the Tenasserim jjrovinoes ; the islands 
di Ceylbn, Penang, and Sincapore, in the Indian ocean ; 
and. Hong-kong in the China aea, sonth of CanWii. 
In Aprica, several colonies near the river Sene^jal; 
8ome,forts oti the coast of Guinea ; the islands of St. 
Helena and Ascension ; the Cape of Good Hop^; the 
Isle of France; the Make and Seyehelle islands. In 
North America, Canada, New Brunsvfick, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, C^e Breton, and Prince Edward’s 
islands, Labrador, anid New Britain ; the Bermudas and 
Bahufiias, Jamaica, and many of the other West India 
islands. In South America, pari; of Guiana. In 
Australasia, Australia or New Holland, Van Die¬ 
men’s land, and New Zealand. 

Chapter III.— France. 

60. France is bounded on the north by the Eng¬ 
lish channel, straits of Dover, Belgium, and part of 
Germany ; on the south by Spain and the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea ; on the cast by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, 
apd Italy ; on the west by the Atlantic ocean. It ex- 

. tends from 42^“ to 61“8' north lat., and from 5“4' west 
to 8“ 20' east Ion.: population, 32,000,000. France is 
generally a*champaign, fertile country, producing wheat 
and other grains; wine is largely manufactured, and 
forms the chief export. 

61. France was formerly divided into 33 provinces, 
but in 1789 it was partitioned into 86 departnrents. 
The provinces are as follows : In the north, along the 
English channel, )?ve/jroeinces,’ Flandersj Artois, Picar¬ 
dy, Noripandy, and Bretagpe ; in the west, on the bay 
of Biscay, ; Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, Sain- 
tonge, Guieni^, Gascony: in the south five } Beara'and 
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Foix, Roussillon, Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine: 
fhe east six; Lyonnois, Rurgundy, Franche Compfe, 
Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne; in Hus centre eight; Isle 
of France, Orleannois, Nivernois, Berri, Bourbonuois, 
La Marche, Limosin, Auvergne. 

Chief Towns.— 

fi2. Five North-West Provinces. — Flanders: Li^e, Dun¬ 
kirk ou the coait; Douay. Artois ! Montreuil, Boulogne, Calais, 
Aginrourt. Picardy ; Amiens and Abbeville on the Somme; Crecy. 
Normandy; Rouen anjl Havre on the Seine; Dieppe on the coast; 
Caen on the Orne; Cherliouig a seaport near I® Hogue. 
Bretagne; Nantes.an the Loire; Rennes on th% Vilaine; Bfast on 
the west coast, a principal station for tiie French navy; St. Malo 
on the north coast. 

63. Eight West Provinces. —Maine; Le Mans on the Sarte; ■ 
Laval on the Mayenne. .4nyoM; Angers on the Sarte. Tourtdne: 
Tours on the Loire. Poitou.- Poictiers on the Chien, a branch of 
the Vienne ; to the west is Fontensy. Saintonge Saintes on the 
Cliarente; Rochefort lower down ; Rochelle on the coast. Gm- 
enue; Bourdeaux on the Garonne, with a great trade, and the 
third city in the kingdom; Blaye near the moutb of the river; 
Cahors on the Lo^; Bergerac on ^h6 Dordogne. ‘ Gascony ; Bay¬ 
onne near the mouth of the AdourjvAuch on *8 branch of the 
Garonne ; Mont de Marsan on the Adour; Pau and Orthez on'the • 
river Pau. 

64. Five South Provinces. — Beam and Foix; Foix on’the 
Arriege, a branch of the Garonne ; Bagnieres and Tarbe on the 
Adour. Roussillon .- Perpignan itcar the coast. Languedoc: Tou¬ 
louse on the Garonne ; Carcassune on the Aude ; Narbonny on the 
coast; to the east Montpellier and Nismes. Provence.- Aix, noted 
for its mineral springs; south of Aix, Marseilles, a large commer¬ 
cial city, trading with the countries on the Mediterranean ; Toulon, 
the station for the French navy in the Mediterranean; Arles on 
the Rhone; Avigpon, fordlerly the residence of the popes. Dau- 
phind: Grenoble On the here; Vienne and Valence on the RlAnj, 

65. Sis £aET Provinces. — Lgoanois; Lyons, at tTie junction 
of the Saone and Rhone, a great Manufacturing town, famous for 
its silk goods; southwest St. Etienne; Buanne oi the Loire. JBu» 

Ky 
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^lnd<j : Pij 0 « 00 the Ottche, a branch of the Saose : Autun on the 
Atroux, a. brunch of the Loire ; Auxcrre on the Yonne ; Macon aSil 
Chalon* oj the Saone. Francke Compti ; BeMn(,>on on the Donhs, 
an eastern brancli of the Saoiie. Alsace i Strasbiirg: on the Illffne, 
famous for its wooi!en;briil>re ami cathedral; Colmar on the III, a 
tributai^ of the Rhink Lorram; Nancy on the Moselle ; Metz, 
a great military arsenal below Nancy; Verdun son the Meuse. 
Champagne; Troyes on the Seine; Rheims on a branch of the 
Aisne, hhere the French kings are crowned. 

66. Eight Centbav Pkovincbs .—Isle of France Paris, the 
capital of France, on the Seine, the second city in ' Europe for size 
and population, and the first fur t^e number and magnificence of 
its cjiurches, palaces, and otlier public.buildings, and for its scien¬ 
tific institutions : Versailles, west of Paris, celebrated fur its vast 
palace : St. Denis on the Oise,to the north ; its cathedral was the 
cemetery of tlie French nioiinrchs: Fontainebleau and Melun to 
tlie southeast near the Seine. Orleannois ; Orleans on the Loir, 
famous for its siege by the English; Blois below it. Nivermis ■' 
Nevers near the ^Loire, Berri: Bourges on the Aurnn, a branch 
of the Cher; Chateauroux on the Indre. Bourbonnois: Moulins 
on'the Allier. La Marche: Limoges on the Vienne. Limosin; 
Tulle on the Xezere. Awergue: Clermont near the Allier; Auril- 
lac on a tributary of the Dordijgue. 

67. Colonies. —Ttie islands of Guadaloupe Mar¬ 
tinique in the West Indies: French Guiana in South 
Aaierica; chief town Cayenne : Algiers in Africa : the 
isle of Boterl{on in the Indian ocean : Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore in Hindustan : the Marquesas islands 
in Polynesia. 

Chapter IV. —Belgium. 

68. Belgium is a snVall country, having Holland on 
the north, France on the south, Prussia oh the east, and 
thp German ocean on the west; 'population 4,000,000. 
*It is generally level, very fertile, and is pne of the most 
densely inhabited parts of'Europe. It possesses hlines 
■of coal and iron. Belgium contains ninp pruVih,^s; 
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namely, Antwerp, south Brabant, east Flanders^ wift 
Flanders, Hainault, Liege, Limburg, NamUr, and 
Luxemburg. 

Chief Towns. — West Flanders ; Bruges; Osteflhd on 
the coast. East Flanders : Ghent oh the Sdheldt; to 
the South is -Oudenard. Hainault: Mons near the 
liaiiic; Tournayon Che Scheldt. Namur on the S^ambre 
and Liege on tlj^ Maese are the capitals of their re¬ 
spective provinces. Limburg : Maestricht on the Maese. 
South Brabant; Bfruasels^the capital, on tlie Seniie, a 
large and pleasitpt city.; south of Brussels’is the viyage 
of Waterloo, neai*. which a great* battle was fought in 
1816; east is LouVain on the Dyle. Antwef'p: Ant¬ 
werp on the Sciieldt; above it Mechlin or MiUines, 
famous for its lace manufacture. 


Chapter V.—Holland. 

69. Holland is bounded on the north and west 
by the German ocean ; on the east by Hanover and 
Prussia; on the south by Belgiflm: popsilation 2,8(X),000. 
Holland is a flat country: the inhabitants are obliged 
to keep out the sea by erecting immense dykes along 
the coast: sometimes the sea breaks through them, 
inundates the country, and drowns many of \he -people. 
It is divided into nine prilvinces; Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, North Brabant, Guelderland, Overyssel,-Fries¬ 
land, Drent, Groningem Zealand.is composed of a 
number of small islands at the mouths of the Waal, 
Maese, and Scheldt. 

Chief Towtvs.— Zeal.and: Middleburg and Flushing 
on Walcheren island. Holland: Amsterdam the cap*tal 
on the Amstel, near the Zuider Zee, a great seaport 
with very extensive trade; westward, Haerlem j Rot- 
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t%rdam on the Maese, tlie second city in Holland, 
posses^ng considerable trade; Leyden on the old Rhide, 
vith a Celebrated university; the Hague, south of I^ey- 
den,''the seat of the court. 

t 

70* FdREiGN PossEssibNS.—Part of Luxemburg be¬ 
longs t() Holland. In Asia, the Moluccas or Spice islands; 
the island of 7a»o, chief town BataVia;- partof Sumatra ; 
Celebes ; and the Banda or Nutmeg islands. In America, 
a few of the. Weit India islands; Dutch Guiana in 
South America, chief town Paramaribo on the Surinam 
river; several forts on the Guinea -coast in Africa. 

CflAPTEB VL— Switzerland. 

7). Switzerland is a small mountainous country, 
having Germany on the north and east, France on tlie 
west, and Italy on the south: population 2,(X)0,000. 
It is divided into twenty-two provinces called cantons, 
as follows: On the west Geneva, Pays de Vaud, Neuf- 
chatel, and part of Berne; the north, Basle, Argovia, 
Zurich, Schaffhausen, fhargovia: on the east, St. Gail, 
and Appenzel: in the centre, Fribourg, Berne, Soleure, 
Lucerne, Underwalden, Uri, Zug, Schweitz, and Giaris: 
in the south, Vallais, Grisons, and Ticino. 

72. -CulEP Towns. — Basle on the Rhine in the north, 
a manufacturing town: Soleure on the Aar, north of 
Berne: southwest is Neufchatel on its lake: south are 
Lausanne and Geneva on the lake of Geneva; the latter 
is the largest tpwn in Switzerland : in the centre, Berne 
on the Aar, the capital: east of Berne Lucerne, and 
northeast Zurich and Constance on their lakes. The 
people of Switzerland are partly protestant and partly 
catholic: the former constitute the majority. 
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Chapter VII.— Germany. 

73 . Germany is an extensive country, occupying 
the> central part of Europe, extending from 4.5® 5'to 
57"50' north lat., and from 6° 20' V»,20® lO' easf Ion. 
It has on the north the Baltic sea, Jutland in Denmark, 
and tfie North Sea; on the south Switzerland and Italy; 
on tlie east the kingdoms of Hungary, Gallicia. Poland, 
and Prussia; on the west Holland, Belgium, and France. 
Area, 284,000 square miles, or twice and a half that of 
the Britisii islands I population about 38,000,000. 

74. Germany..i8 divided into a number of inde'^n- 
dent states, as folfows; In the nnrth, Prussia proper; 
the kingdom of Hanover; the duchies of Oi^enbifrg, 
Brunswick, and Mecklenburg : in the middle, the grand 
duchy of the lower Rhine, belonging to Prussia; the 
duchies of Nassau, Hesse-Darinstadt, and Hesse-Cas* 
sel; the Saxe principalities ; the kingdom of Saxony ; 
in the south, the grand duchy of Baden ; the kingdoms 
of VVurtemberg and Bavaria; the German, provinces of 

Austria. Besides these there* are a number of smaller 

• • 

states ; and the free towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, B«v- 
men, and Frankfort on the Mainte. 

75. The chief towns in Germany (excluding those 
in Austria and Prussia) are, in Hanover, Hanover the 
capital, on the Leine, a tributary of the Weser: in the 
south, Gottingen with a university; Emden a seaport on 
the mouth of the Eras. ‘Saxony ; Dresden the capital 
on the Elbe; Leipzig on an eastern branch of the Saale, 
a tributary of the Elbe. The Saxe principalities; 
Weimar; Jenaf noted for its university; Gotha. He^se 
Darmstadt; Darmstadt tha capital, near the, Rhine;* 
Worms; Mentz on the Mayue. Baden; Carlsruhe near 
the Rhine; Heidelberg on the Neckar, vijith a univer- 
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feity; Mariheim at the junction of the Neckar and Rhine. 
Wurtemberg; Stutgard the capital, near the. Neckar; 
Ulm orf'the Danube. Bavaria ; Munich the capital# on 
the Tsar; Augsbui;g on the Leek ; Ratisbon and Passau 
both on the Danube; Wurzburg on the Mayne. 

Chapter VIII. —I^rdssia. 

76. The kingdom of Prussia occupies the north and 
west of Germany, and consists <)f two separate parts : 
1. The larger or eastern pari, bounded on the north by 
the Baltic and Russia; south by Poland, Austria, Saxo¬ 
ny, and the Saxe duchies; east by Russia and Ploand; 
and wek by Hanover, Brunswick, and the Hessian 
states. 2. The smaller part, near the Rhine, having Hol¬ 
land and Hanover on the north, France on the south, 
the duchies of Baden, Nassau, Hesse, and Brunswick, 
on the east, and the Netherlands on the west. Popu¬ 
lation about 15,000,000. 

77- Prus'sia is divided into ten provinces: East Prus¬ 
sia, West Prussia, ,Pomerania, Brandenburg, Posen, 
S^ilesia, Saxony, Westphalia, and two Rhenish provinces. 

Chief Towns. — Pomerania; Stettin on the Oder; 
Stralsund, a seaport opposite the island of Rugen. 
Brandenburg; Berlin the capital on the Spree; south 
is Potsdam; Frankfort on the Oder. Saxony ; Magde¬ 
burg and Wittenberg on the .Elbe; Halle on the Saale 
with a university. Silesia; Breslaw and Glogau on the 
Oder. Posen'; Posen on the Wartha, a branch of the 
Oder. West Prussia ; Thorn and Dantzig on the Vis¬ 
tula. East Prussia ; Konigsberg on thfe Pregel; Tilsit 
t)n the lyiemen or Memel;. Memel on the Frische-hafF. 
Rhenish provinces; Cologne, Bonn, and Coblentz, on 
the Rhine ; ip the west is Aix la Chupelle, the capital 
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of Charlemagne; Treves on the Moselle. The kle of 
Ruyen in the Baltic belongs to Prussia. 

Chapter IX.— Aust^iia. 

78. This empire, the third in extent of the Euro¬ 
pean States, lies between 42° and 52° north lat., .and 
9” and 27° east Ion.: area 255,000 square mildj. It 
is bounded on the north by Saxony, Prussia, Poland, 
and Russia ; on the south by Turkey, the Adriatic sea, 
the states of the church, and the duchies of Parma and 
Modena; on the* east by Russia and Turkey; oifihe 
west bv Bavaria, Switzerland, and Sardinia: popula¬ 
tion about 34,000,000. 

79. The Austrian provinces may be divided into three 
classes: 1. The German provinces; Austria, Moravia, 
Bohemia, Tyrol, Styria, and Carinthia: 2. the Sclavonic 
or Eastern provinces; Gallicia (a province of Poland), 
Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Illyria; 
3. the Italian provinces of Lombardy and Venice. 

80. Chief Towns. —Bo/iemaPrague,on the Mol- 

dau ; Carlsbad on the Eger. Moravia : Brunn ; Olmirts 
on the Morava; Austcrlitz. Vienna on the 

Danube, the capital of the empire, and the largest city 
in Germany ; Linz higher u^. Tyrol: Innspruck on 
the Inn ; Trent on the Adige. Styria, Graetz. Illyria, 
Laybach and Trieste, a seaport on the Adriatic. Hun¬ 
gary : Pest the capital and Buda on the Danube; Pres- 
burg on the borders of Germany ; Temeswar the capital 
of Banat. Transylvania : Hermanstadt; Clausenburg. 
Croatia : Carlstadt; Fiume, a seaport on the Adriatic. 
Dalmatia: Zara; Ragusa in the south : there arp nume-* 
rous islands along the coast mf Dalmatia belonging to 
it. Gallicia : Lemberg, Lublin, southeas); of Warsaw. 
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^Hftfrian 7tahj: Milan, a lar^e and bnauliful <-ity on 
the piona, a tributary of llu- l*t>, with a tioble catli?. 
dral; I^via near the junction of the Ticino and I'o 
Como on its lal^e; Bergamo northejist of Milnn 
Creintma on the l*o ; Mantua f>n the Mincio, a stromr 
fortsess; Verona on the Adiije ; Venice, built onluauv 
small .islands in the Adriatic, forinerly the first com¬ 
mercial city in Europe, and rek'hrat^'d for its iiotde 
palaces; Padua, west of Venice, with an ancient uni¬ 
versity. 

Chapter X.—PoL*Jfn. 

81. Poland, an ancietTt monarchy, situated nearly 
in tlie centre of Europe, extended forinerly to the Jlal- 
tic sea on the north, the rivers Duna and Dnieper <m 
the east, the Carpathian inountaiiis on the south, and 
the river Oder on the west. In 1795 it was eoiKjuercd 
by and divided ainonust the sovereiijns of Russia, Aus¬ 
tria, ami Pfussia. The capital is Warsaw on the Vis¬ 
tula: the Ollier chief towiA are Lublin, Grodno, Wilua. 
aud Minsk in Russian Poland. 

ClIAPTEK XI.- Rt'SSIA. 

82. Tins Vast empire, the larfiest in the w'orld, com¬ 
prehends all the norlheaSt of Europe and north of 
Asia. ■ European Russia is situated between 40" and 
70 ° north lat., and 20° and ({)” east Ion.: area about 
1,600,000squc'.re miles.* It bason the north the .Arctic 
ocean ; on the ea.st the Uralian mountains and the 
riv^ers Volga and Don ; on the south the river Danube. 
BlacTi stjp, and sea of Azo^; on the west Sweden, the 
Baltic sea, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey; population 
about 50,000,()00. 
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8I{. Russia is dividi-d into lifty-four frordrnmcnts^: 
the i>riiici]i:d are the followini;: In the north, Arcliaij^el, 
Olojielz, Vologda, Vihori;: south of the gnif of^'lnUtud, 
lievel or I'istiionia, St. Pelershursf yr liii^ria, Rijja or 
Javoiiia, Novo<rorod : in the west, Coiirlaiid, Wilna, 
Warsltw. (Irodno, Minsk, Volhynia; in the sooth, Pudo- 
lia. Moldavia.(^lierson, Kiev, Poltawa, Ukraine, fjatha- 
riiioslav, 'I’aiirida, eovintry of the ])(»n Cossacks : in the 
east, Saratov, Siinhirsk, Kasiin, ViiitUa, Perm : in the 
centre, ’rver, M oscow, .Taroslav, Kostroma, Vladimir, 
Xisnei-Novo^on)d, Slnolensk. 'I’lila. Ke' 

S4. Each t^overnment is iiamc^i after its prin^-ipal 
to-\vn, and most of these havciteen mentioned with fhe 
ri\ ers. Mosc()W was htnif the seat of the court.’ hut 
the emperor Peter (surnamed the (ireat) removed it 
to St. Peterslturi;, which he had h\iilt on the Neva. 
'I'he other chief towns aia', Aho on the itnlf of Hothnia ; 
Cronstdi/t on a small island in the milf of Finland, the 
station f(»r the Russian navy; Mitton ii) ’ Cntirland. 
The princi[)al seaports are. hrchgiigr'l on the White 
sea; Uigo tiiid Heret on the Baltic ; Odessa itnd Seijw.'. 
to/jol on the Bltiek sea. 

Cn.\PTKR Xll.-SwFOKN AND NoitWAY. 

Ho. SwKDF.x and XottWAY* are united into onekin;'- 
dom, whitth comprises tlio whole of that gretit [)enin- 
sula amucntly ctilled Scandinavia : it is boitnded on the 
north hy the Arctic ocean ; south hy the Sktigerrack, 
f’iittegtit, Sound, ami Btdlic ; e:ist by the Baltic, gulf 
ot Bothniti, iuub Russia; and west by the North stjji. 
Scandinavia is '■he second iy extent of the E^iropean* 
sltites, but the population in only .S,5)(M).tK)(). It is 
generally a cold, mountainous, btirren coujitrv. Nor- 
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'Way is fiiftuMis for its forests of pine iiiid fir. The islands 
of Gland and Gothland ht. long to S'\eden, and t'he 
Loffodrhi isles to Norway. 

H6. Norway is diviiled into six governments : CJiris- 
tiinniror Affgerhuw, ChristUinsund, :ind Bcrgenhuus, in 
the..soiith ; Drontheini, Xordhuid, and Finmark,'hi the 
nortlo' CiiiKF towns; the c.ipital, on its 

hay ; FredmckshaU, a forti-ess on the,frontiers of Swe¬ 
den ; litrijeinni the west coast, a seaport with extensive 
fisheries, is the largest town in Norway ; Dnmi/ieim on 
an,arm of the 'sea. 

H7. Sweden contains, Gothland 'n\ the south; S%ve- 
deu groper and Dnlecwlia in the middle; west Bothnia 
i\n(\- Swed'ish Lapland in the north. Chief towns, 
^^tockholni the capital, on lake Maeler ; north of this. 
Ipsa/ with a university: in the north, Tornea at the 
moutli of its river; in Gothland, Goltenhury on the 
Cattegat; Car/scrona near Gland ; northwards Cahnar : 
Garlstadt north of lake VVener. 

Chapter XIII.—Denmakk. 

H8. Desmauk eoinp'-ises, the peninsula of Jutland; 
the duchies of llolsti’in and Lauenlmrg in Gerinanv ; 
the islands'of Zealand, Fnnen, llornholm, and several 
smaller ones in the llalti'c sea; Iceland and the Faroe 
isles in the Atlantic. Denmark possesses part of west 
Greenland, north of America; the islands of Santa 
Cru/, St. Thiunas, and St. John, in the West Indies; 
several forts on the coast of Guinea in Africa; and Tran- 
C( iebar in the south of India: population 2,000,000. 

89. Chief Towns. —C'^joen/ta^ew the capital, in Zea¬ 
land ; Elsinore on the Son.nd ; Odensee in Fnnen ; liodne 
in Bornholm ; Kiel in the north of Holstein ; AHona 
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and Glucksiadl on the Elbe ; Sleswick north of th> 
Eyder; and Aalborg on tlie Lyinefiord in the iit)rth. 

CiiAUTER XIV.—Spain. 

• 5H). Spain is situated in the southwest of Eiyope : 
it liaison the north the bay of Biscay and the Pyrenees ; 
on tile south and ea^t the Mediterranean sea ; t)ii tlu' 
west Portus^al ainjl the Atlantic ocean. Tiie Balearic isles 
beloni'toit: po|ndation 14,()()(),000. Spain is divided 
into fourteen proviilces : ()(/. ihe bay of Biscay, Gallieia, 
Asturias, Biscay: cm'.the French frontier,'^tv.vxvw, 
Arrayon, CataloniV: on the Mediterranean, Valencia. 
Murcia, Granada; in the suisthwest, Estreniadura* Aii- 
dalusia; in the centre, Leon, New Castile, Old Casljle. 

1)1. CiiiKK Tow.ns. — Gut/icia, St. .Jai(oinland ; Vii;ii 
on the 8(»ulh\vest coast; Corunna on the northwc't 
coast. Asturias, Oviedo. Biscay, Bilboa, a considerable 
sea|)ort; St. Sebastian on the coast, near the borders of 
France; Vittoria south of Bilbiva. .Vafrtrre.'Painpehin.i. 
Arrayon, Sara^joss;! (>n the Mbro, famous for its sieae 
in Isos. Catalonia, Barcelona on tlie coast, the secoiei 
city in the kin;rdom ; 'I'arraejona southwest; Tortos i 
ne:ir the mouth of the lihro. Valencia on the 

Guadahivia; .\licanl on the coast southwards. Murcia. 
Murcia on tlie Seyuni, C;A'thas;ena on the coast, an 
ancient Carthaa;inian city. Granada, Gniiiada on a 
branch of the GuadaUiuiver; Malaya on the co:ist. 

1)2. Andalusia, Seville and Cordova b>n the Guadal- 
quiver ; Jaen north of Granada ; Gibr:iltar on the strait, 
a fortress taken hy the Enylish in 1704. Estremadura. 
Badaioz on the Ginidiana ;.:d)ove it Merida; Alcantaiti 
on the Tayus. Leon, Salauianca on a branch of the 
Douro ; Valladolid on iinother bruneli; Leon and Astor- 
I. 2* 
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near tlu'niouiitaitis of Asturias, Old Castile. Hurif.is 
oil the Alarcon ; Soi'ovia soiitii of the Dowro. AV*e 
l.'asfi)e, ttie eapitaV on ttie'Manzanares ; to.Oie 

east Alcala; Toledo on the Ta»-us; Talavera hehnr it. 

.CoLOMES.—The islands of Culju und Porto Rico 
in the ^Vest indies; the Vanari/isles oil' the west<eoast 
of Africa; the Philippine and Ludrone isles in Asia ; 
and the CaroHnas iij the P.icilic ocean,. 

CIIA PT EII XV, — P< ) lir IT G A I, . 

1)4. Portugal is a small kini’dom to the west of 
Spain, b\' which it is, hounded on the north anil east, 
and by the Atlantic ocean-on the south ami west: po- 
])ulution about ;i,.5')0,0d0. It is divided into six pro¬ 
vinces : Erdre Doaro y DJinlio; Traz-oz-Montes; Beira; 
Estremudura; Alentejo; Ab/arva. 

Chief Towns. — Oporto at the month of the Doiiro, 
the second city in Portu^^al, from whence is exported the 
wine called Port. Lisbon, the capital, is on the Tagus, 
and possesses a fine liarbi.ur. 

1)5, Colonies. — i he Azores in the Atlantic ocean ; 
the Madeira and Cape Verd islands olT the west coast 
of Africa; several settlements in Cow/u. Loanyo, :ind 
Mozamhhjae'\n Africa; Goa and Din in Hindustan; 
and Macao at the mouth oi tlie Canton river in China, 

Chapter XVL —Italy. 

90. Italy, situated in the south of Europe, lias on 
the north Switzerland and Clermany; on the south and 
west the Mediterranean and France; on the east, the 
Adriatic sea. Including the islands of Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia the population is 2.1,900,000. Italy is divided 
into seven principal stales; 1, The kimjdooi of Lonibur- 
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tly and Venice, bclonsriiiH; to the Austrian efnpice (se?; 
p. 107 .): 2. the kingdom, of Sardinia, comprising Pieil- 
niowt. Savoy, Genoa, and Nice, in Italy, and tl/e isdand 
of Sardinia: S. the yr and dnchy of Ijiscany : 4. ahd h. 
the duchies of Parma and Modena : 0. the stales ^f the 
VhurSh : 7 . the kinydotn of Naples, including the island 
of Sicily. 

1)7. Chief Towns.—Austrian .Italy has already 
been mentioned. Sardinia ; I'lirln in Piedmont, on 
the Po, the capital’; Chamhery between the Isere and 
Rhone, the capital ofSavciy; Alessaiulrid on the Tan;iro 
in Piedmont; Nicd-on the borders of France ; Genoa, a 
noble seaport having extensirl' trade. (For tlie towns 
in the island of Saidinia. see p. 77.) Par^ia ; Parma on 
the river of that naim*; Piacenza on the Po. Modena ; 
Modena near the Panaro; Reyyio northwest. Tuscany ; 
Florence on the Arno, the capital, a beautiful city ; Pisa 
near the mouth of the river ; Lucca near the sea; Massa 
northwest on the Mediterranean ; Leghorn of Livorno, a 
sea[)ort; Siena south from Florence. » States of the 
Church ; Rome on the Tiber, the capital of the pope’s, 
tlominions ; Gh'ita Vecchia on the Mediterranean, a sea¬ 
port; Perugia on the Tiber, near its lake : Loretto. An¬ 
cona, Rimini, and Ravenna, on the .Adriatic ; Bologna 
the second city in the pope’s tlwritories ; Ferrara north¬ 
ward near the Po. Nafles ; Naples on the west coast, 
the largest city in Italy; Gaetu northward ; Capua on 
the Volturno; Benevento eastvrard ; Salerno south of 
Naples on its gulf; Policastro and Tarenio on their re¬ 
spective gulfs; Reggio on the straits of Messina ; on the 
•Adriatic, Munfredonia, Bari^ Lecce, and Brindisi, 



” Chapter XVII.—Turkey. 

98. Turkey, or the Ottoman empire, compris'ea 
European Tnrkeij; Asia Minor, Syria, and the ccmn- 
tries'on the Euphrates in Asia; and Egypt in Africa. 
European Turkey occupies tlie southeast angle of 
Europe south of the Danube: and is hounded (5n tlie 
north "t)y Austria and Russia, soutli by tlie Archipelago 
and Greece, east hy the Black sea, and west by the 
Adriatic: population about 10,000,()(K). It is divided 
into six provinces: Roumelia, Ihih/aria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Hertegocina, rtnd Albania. Moldavia and Wallacliia, 
which formerly belonged to Turkey, are now iiide- 
pe'iident. 

99. Chief Towns.—Roumei.i.a. Constanfinople on 

the Bosphorus, the capital of the empire ; (lalliiioli on 
the Dardanelles; Adrianogle on the Marit/.a, north¬ 
west of the capital; PhiUppopoH above it; Salonica at 
the head of its gulf; Larissa west of this gulf; PbarsaHa 
to the soifth ; Philippi northeast of Salonica. Bci.- 
GARiA, Sophia in the sou’th ; Shnmla eastward, near tlie 
,Balkan ; a sea[»ort; ll 'iddin, Nicopuli, Ratschak, 

and Silistria on the Danube. Bos.nia, Serajero on 
tlie Bosna, a tributary of the Save: east in Zrornik. 
Herzegovina; Mosiar near the Adriatic. Albania, 
Junina on a lake, east from Corfu; Batrinio, Valona, 
Scutari, and Durazzo, on tlie Adriatic coast. Sekvi.a, 
Belgrade at the junction of the Save and Danube ; Nissa 
southeiist on the Morava. Moldavia, Jassy. Wal- 
LACHiA, Bucharest. 

Chapter Xyill.—G reece. 

I(K). Greece vvtis until lately a province of Turkey, 
but is now independent. It comprises the country .south 
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of a line drawn from Arta to Vola; also the tieighboih'- 
ing islands of Negropont, the Sporades, and Cyclades: 
p(^)ulation about 5(M),(K)0. The capital is Athens near 
the gulf of Egina; Salona, the ancient Delphi, ^tt the 
foot of mount Parnassus; Lepanto at the entiviiice of 
its g^ilf; Missolun(/hi westward ; Thebes north of Atjiens. 
In the Morea, Trip'otUza in the centre; Corinth tm the 
gulf of Lepanto,; Patras at its entrance ; Napoli di Ro¬ 
mania on its gulf; southward is ’Napoli di Malvasia ; 
Misitra. the ancient SparUi, inland ; Modon, Coron, ancP 
Navurino, in tin? sonfhwest. 


PART III.—AFRICA. 

I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Afkk'.v is situated to the south of Europe and 
west of Asia, and extends from hit. 157'’ north to 55" 
south ; Ion. 17” west to 51" east: length, fi'oin cape Ron 
to the cape of Good Hope; 4()’J() aides; and breadth, 
from cape Verd to cape Guardafui, nearly the sauif 
population about 5(),(K)(),()(>(». It lias _the Mediterranean 
sea on the north ; the isthmus of Suez, Red sea, and 
Indian ocean, on the east; the Atlantic* on the west; 
and the Southern ocean oif tlie south. 

2. Africa contains, in the north, the Rarbarv states, 

• • 

Egypt, and Sahara or tlie great desert: in the middle, 
Senegambia, Upper Guinea,* Negrohuid or Nigritia, 
Rornou, Darfur, Nubia, Abyssinia: in the south, Lower 
Guinea, the country of the Hottentots. Cape colony, 
CaftVariu, Mozainbiijue, Z^inguebar, Ajan, Adel. 

3. Mountains. —In the north the Atlas mountains. 
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extending from east to west along the south of the 
Barbary'states, about JH.OOO feet high. North of this 
range, near tlie coast, arc the Black inoiiiitaiiis. TliroiigJi 
the centre extend the Jvbvl Kumrak or mountains of 
the moan. The Kong mountains are a continuation of 
this yange u’estward : soutliwest of tliese are the moun¬ 
tains of Lions near Sierra Leone: S(nith of the equator 
are the Lajmta moivntains. Abyssinia is pervaded by 
vast and lofty ranges of mountains. The KicwveJd 
mountains in tlie Cape colony, eontaming Table Mount, 
3582'feet high.' Tlie Bed mountains in the island of 
Madagascar. 

4. TiivKiis.—The Kile, supjiosed to rise in the moun¬ 
tains of the Moon, is called the Babur el Ahiad, or 
White river, during its course through Abyssinia, from 
which it receives the Bahar Agruk or Blue river, and 
the Tocazza it flows north through Nubia and Egyjit, 
passing Dongoia, Tliebes, and (^•dro, and divides into 
two branches, the eastern 'of which enters the sea at 
Damietta and the western at Rosetta : course about 
oODO miles. Southeast of Abyssinia the llawash river. 
The Ctiama or Zambesi river, rising in Mocaranga, falls 
into the Indhin ocean a little north of Sofl'ala bay. 
South of this are the Sojj'ahi river falliirg into Sofl'ala 
bay; the Sabia ; the Manissa and Maffiuno, both flow¬ 
ing into Delagoa bay. The (Jreut Fish river, lising in 
Cafl'raria, falls uito the Southern ocean. The Olifant 
rises in the country of the Hottentots, and flows west 
into the Atlantic north of St. Helena bay. The Orange 
river rises near the northeast extremity of the Cape 
colony, and flows west into the Atlantic. The Barn- 
baroque south of Lower Guinea, and Ooanzo south of 
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M;viu\\\lnv, OaU \uU> vUc MVawUc. 'V\^e Ztii/e or. Co}Jj)o 
H*|)iii‘alt.'S Conyo from Loaiiffo, and flows southwest 
iiity the Atlantic. 'J’lie Ni;/er, tiie greatest of African 
rivers, rises in the western part of the' Kong mouiftains, 
and flows at fust eastward tlirougli Nigritia, bu^ after¬ 
wards southward through Upper Guinea, and ejiters 
tlie bight of ifenin 1 )^ luunerous mooths. 'IlIw M^'Hurada 
rises in tl\e Kon^ mountains, and fj^lls into the Atlantic 
at the western extremity of the Grain .cotist. North of 
this, the liio Gra’ule, Gauilna, and Senegal, all large 
rivers, rise in tlie Koifg mountains, and flow west>\jard ■ 
into the .Vtlantic eotirse ofthe<Gambia IfltMJ; of the 
Seneirtd UiOtt miles. 'I’lie idvers of North Afriea*are 
smtill and of little importimee. 

5. Lakes. —In Lgypt, lake Keroiin in the middle ; 
M/trcofis in the northwest; lake lioiir/oif \n the Delta, 
and lake Mviizuli-li east of the Deltii. In Tunis, lake 
Soudculi, anciently ciilled Trilonia /V/«.9 ;* salt lake of 
Deihbea north of llornon ; Itike Tduid in the south of 
Uornou, the largest lake in .-\frica, said to be 200 miles . 
long bv i(K) broad, and receiving many rivers: lakes 
Dtnihra and Ziiiruju in .Abyssinia ; lake ^Jurari west of 
mount Lapnta. 

0. Gn.Ks, li.vYs, AND Straits. — Gu/f of Guinea, 
in which are the bights* of Benin and Biafra; of St. 
Helena west of the Cape colony ; Saldcuiali, Table and 
Tithe bai/s around the cape of Good Hope. Beyond 
the cape, Ahjon bay ; "then Delagoa bay ; north of this, 
Soffula bay; oil’ Zanguebi^r, Formosa bay; Zeila\i\v 
in the gulf of Aden ; strait /)f liah-el-Mandel ; gulf of 
Sidra north of Tripoli; gulf of Cubes east of Tunis; 
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sfhlif of <fif)rnltar; Arr/itin l).'iy nortJi of Snu-irul 
Ik'twcfii llio isl.iiid of Madagascar and tlic cast coasi 
is the Mazamh’Kjae cliamicl. 

7- Capes. —On the west coast, capes Geer, HojadoiK 
Blanco, Verd, Itoxo, Mesnrada, Pa!mas, Three Paints, 
Formosa, Lojiez, Ledu. Nei/ro, Voltas, and of Good Hojie. 
On the south and east coast, cape Laijullas, tlie most 
southern point of Africa, ('orrien.tes. Si. Sehasiian, 
Deiyado, Bassos, and Gunrdyfoi. On the noitli coast, 
capes Mesurat, Bon, Serrat, omX.'Rspar.lel, south of the 
strait of Gibraltar. 

8. -Islands. — In tlie north and west, the Madeira 
isles, subject to Portugal, principal .\Iiideir;i, capital 
Fuiich.al : the Canaries, subject to Spitin, priticipal 
'reneriire, with it mounUiiti 1 *2,000 feet high : cape de 
Verd isles, subject to Portugal, principid St. Jago; the 
island of Gdi'ee near cape Verd is sultject to France. In 
the gulf of Guitiea, Fernando Po, bt'longing to Sptiin ; 
St. Thomas, Prince’s island, and Annohin, stibject to 
Portugal ; as is also Si. Matthein south of the eriutitor ; 
Ascension titid St. Heteua further south belong to the 
British. Iti'the Indian ocean, Madai/ascar, 000 miles 
long by 200 broad ; the clf.ef settlenietit is Port Dau¬ 
phin in the southetist: it is ruled by iiiitive chiefs. 
Eastward is Bourbon belonging to the French. :nid 
Mauritius or isle of France to the British. Northwest 
of Madagascar, the Comoro isles, governed by tlieir own 
king: northeast of these the Athadra isles; and still 
further north the Mahe ;ind Amirante or Seychette 
islands. 
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0. Ci.iMATK AM) I’liourcTiONS. —Tile f»reater pJht 
(•f Africa lies in the lorrid /.nne, and therefoir* all'nrds 
iill. the prmincts of tropical countries; suclf as rice, 
su^ar, spices, f<tc. The liar.hary states and E<rypt*in the 
north, the Cape colony and adjoinin'' countries^ in the 
smitii, are without the tropics, and therefore possess 
a leni/icra/c thoui,l#wann climate: their prodticts are 
those of the south of Europe. (See p. 7H.) Owin^ to 
the Sahara and other vast mdulf deserts in tropical 
Alrica, the heat is there, excessive. Winds blowini)- 
fiMin the desert, called Simooms, carry vtith theia im-. 
mense clouds oS. sand, which ^sometimes overwhelm 
wliole countries ; thus manji parts of Egypt whicluvere 
formerly cultivated are now sandy deserts. 

10. Inii.vuitan’ts. — The people of Egypt and the 
Barbary states resemble the Arabs in appearance and 
manners ; they speak the Arabic language. The Abys- 
sinians resemble the Arabs in appearance,,and speak a 
lanefuage allied to the Arabiy, called the Ainharic: they 
profess a kind of corrupted Christianity.* All the rest 
<tf Africa is inhabited by a peculiar, race of men called"' 
Xcyroes. they are uistiiiguishcd from all other nations 
by their jet-black skins, woolly hair, and peculi.ir fea¬ 
tures : they are divided into a great number of tribes, 
as the Foulahs, Jaloffs, Ciilfers, ^tc.: they speak various 
languages, which hav», not yet been examined by 
Europeans, 

11. (lovEKNME.vT.—There is no e.xtensive monarchy 
in Africa. Most of the districts are ruled by petty chiefs, 
who oppress their own subjects and are always at w*r 
with each other; so that tlte people are in a barbarous 
and wretched condition. 
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*^12. JlEBiniON.—The Miihmniaadan religion is pro¬ 
fessed in'all North Africa from Egypt to Morocco; many 
of the trthes in the interior are also mussnimans. ,ln 
Abyssinia a corrupted (diristianiiy exists : in the Cape 
colony,Christianity is established. In all the rest of 
Africa the inhabitants are idolaters ov pagans. 

II.—DIVISION Oh COUNTRIES'lN AFRICA. 

13. I’liE B.aiib.auy ST.VTt'^s occn[)y all the north of 
Africa excepl Egy[)t; they are'ftve In number: viz. 
Morocco. Algeirs, Tank, Tripoli, and Barca. Morocco, 
Monocco \vest of the .Vilas mountains ; Fez, itdand : 
Mopadore and Saida Crtiz on the coast; Tangier ■■xw\ 
Ceuta on the strait of Gibraltar ; Salee on the south¬ 
west, a large seaport. .Vloieks is now a French colony, 
the capital Algier.s. on the sea, is strongly fortified ; 
Oi'an Southwest from .Algiers; Bona east from .Algiers; 
Constantina southwest of Bona, a fortified city. Tt.'xis ; 
Tunis on its bay. .nearly 'opposite Sicily, near which 
are the ruins' of Carthage; Susa on the east coiist: 
Cubes on its gulf; Porto Farino at the mouth of the 
Megarda river. Tin eon; 7V//ic//i on the co:ist; east¬ 
ward on the' gulf of Sidra, Mesarata. B.arca ; Derna. 
Jiarca, Bengazi, seanort t<».wns. Population of these 
states about 10,0(M),(M>0. 

14. South o^Baurauy are the petty states of Tafdlet. 
Sejelmissa, Biledulgerid or the land of dates, and Fezzan 
whose capital is Mourzouk. Still fustlier south is 
Sahara or the great desert, extending from the Allan- 
tic to the confines of Egypt, ahoutbUtK) miles in length, 
and about 920 in breadth : it contains oases or islands 
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of fertile ground, the princiijal of which are»Ferza«> 
Aijadez, and Bornou. 

15< Egypt ia a narrow valley on both sides of-the 
Nile, about 500 miles in length from north to south. 
It‘is divided into three parts-; Upper Egypt or Said, 
Middle Egypt dr Vostani, and the Delta or BaJiari. 
Egypt owes its fertility to the annual inundations of 
the Nile; the cliiifate is hot, and^^gpylry that in upper 
Egypt it hardly ever rjiins. The Delta extends from 
Cairo to the sea-sborej and is the most /er^ile and ■ 
populous part of the coitntry. 

Chief Towns.— Cairo on thef Nile, the capital, 
contains about 300,000 inhabitants : Alexandria, the 
jirincipal port, is an ancient city built by Alexandertbe 
tJreat; itia between lake Mareotis and the sea ; Rosetta 
and Damietta at the mouths of tlie Nile : Suez at the 
head of tlie Red sea on its gulf: Cosseir to the south: 
Thebes was the ancient capital of Upper Egypt: Mem¬ 
phis opposite Grand Cairo of Middle Egypt; and Alex¬ 
andria of the Delta. Opposite Cap-o are t\\e pyramids, 
immense triangular edifices ; the largest, near Giza or • 
Jizeh, is 500 feet high, and covers eleven acres of 

ground. Population of Egypt about 3,0()0,(X)0. 

• 

16. Nubia lies between Abyssinia and Egj'pt, and 
contains the kingdoms of Senaar and Dongola; it con¬ 
sists almost entirely of sandy and rocky deserts. Abys¬ 
sinia has Nubia on the north, and the (^alla country 
and Adel to the south. It is a mountainous country, 
with a temperate climJite and fertile soil. The chief 
towns are, Gondar the capital, near lake Denibeu;, 
Axum the ancient capital; Adowa, Massuah, and 4r- 
keeko are ports on the Red sea. 

M 
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17. Central Africa or Niguitia is divided into 
a great number of little states, the chief of which are 
Ludamar, Sego, Tombuctoo, Houssa, Begarmee, &c, On 
the borders of Nubia, Bornou; and west of Abyssinia, 
Darfur &nA Kordofan. Chief towns: Timbuctoo, novtXi 
of the Niger, has an extensive caravan trade, Kano 
the capital of Houssa; Cobbe of Darfur; Bornou of 
Bornou. 

18. Western Africa.—Senegambia contains the 
tribes of the Foulaks, Jaloffs, a.id Mnndingoes. Upper 
Guinea contains Sierra Leone aim cape Coast-castle, 
belonging to the Englirh. The, capital of Dahomey 
is Abomey; of Ashantee, Coomassia; and of Benin, 
Benin. 

19. Lower Guinea contains Loango, Congo, Angola, 
Benguela, with the towns Loango and Benguela on the 
coast, and St. Salvador near the river Congo. 

20. Southern Africa includes the country of the 
Hottentots, Caffraria, and Cape Colony. The former is 
a sandy desert country, inhabited by a few wandering 
tribes. Caffraria to the northeast of the Cape, is more 
fertile: the inhabitants, jailed Catfers, are a pastoral 
people, and superior to most African tribes. Cape 
Colony is mountainous, generally barren, but in some 
parts fertile, ^ producing corn and wine. Most of the 
country is only fit for pasturage ; and the wealth of the 
colonists consists in their flocks and.herds. The in¬ 
habitants are European colonists, Negroes, and a few 
Hpttentots. It belongs to Great Britain. 
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21. Eastern Africa. —North of CaiFraria; Nata^ 
codst, Delagoa coast, Soffala, Mozambique, Zanguebar,; 
AjaUf Adel. The Portuguese liave many settltfmeiits 
along this coast. Chief towns; Soffala, Zimbao*\n- 
land, Mozambique, Quiloa, Melinda, l&rava, Magadoxa, 
and Zsila near .the straits of Bab-el-Mandel, These 
countries are very little known. 


PART ly.—.AMERICA. 

I.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

]. America, also called the New World from its, re¬ 
cent discovery by Europeans, extends from the Arctic 
to the Southern ocean, and has the Atlantic on the east, 
and the Pacific on the west. It consists of two vast 
peninsulas united by a long isthmus, and extends from 
70" north to 56" south lat. Its length from north to 
south exceeds 9000 miles ; thoaveragq breadth is about 
2000. The area is estimated at from 15 to 17 millions 
of square miles : population about 50,000,000. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

2. North America is tj^e peninsula north of the 
isthmus of Panama, and extends from 74“ to 704“ north 
lat., and from 55“ to 168“ Vest Ion. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic ocean ; on the south by the gulf of 
Mexico, isthmus of Panama, and Pacific ocean ; on the 
east by the Atla,ntic ; and west by the Pacific. Length 
from north to south 4,300 miles; and greatest breadth;^ 
from Nova Scotia to the mouth of the ColumUia river, 
about 3000 miles. Population about 33,000,000. It 
M 2« 
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contains* British America in the north, the United 
Spates' in the middle, and Mexico with Gnatetnala*iii 
tile south. 

3. ^Mountains. —America is traversed in its whole 
length from north to south by an uninternipted chain 
of mmintains: that part situated in North America is 
called the Rocky mQuntains, and the Cordilleras of Mexi¬ 
co j highest peaks, mOuiit Elias in the north of Mexico, 
and the peak of Orizaba, a volcanic mountain in Vera 
Cruz, south of the gulf of Mexico.. The Apaluchian 
or Allegany mountains in the Unified States, running 
frQiii northeast to soutlnaest, 6000 feet high ; they are 
called the Blue and White mountains in New Hamp¬ 
shire. The Ozark mountains, west of the Mississippi, 
from 600 to 700 miles in length. The Blue Peak in 
Jamaica, 7400 feet high. 

4. Seas, Bays, Golfs, axd Straits. — Baffin's bay 
and Hudson’s stiait, between Greenland and North 
America; Cwmier/ttradsouthwest of Davis’s strait; 
Hudson’s strait north of Labrador ; Fox channel west 
of Hudson’s strait; Hudson’s bay south of Fox channel; 
James’s bay in the south of Hudson’s bay; strait of 
Belleisle between Labrador and Newfoundland ; gulf of 
St. Lawrence south of this ; Fundy bay between New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia'j Chesapeak bay between 
Virginia and Delawareuin the United States; Gulf of 
Florida between Florida aiul the Bahamas; west of 
this the gulf of Mexico; bay of Campeaohy in the south 
of’the gulf of Mexico ; Honduras bay in the west of the 
Caribbehn sea; gulf of California west of Mexico; Noot- 
ka sound between the continent and Vancouver’s isle j 
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Cross sound and Prince William’s sound north of thi%; 
JSristol bay north of Alaska. 

• 

5. Lakes. —Between the United States and Canada 
tjhere is a chain of five great lakes: flie largest of these, 
lake mSuperior^ 4(H) miles long and 175 broad, *is the 
greatest fresli-water* lake in the world. The mext is 
lake Huron, 240 miles long and 186 broad; thr^i lake 
Michiyan, nearly 300 miles lopg'^nd 75 broad: lake 
Hrie, 265 miles long and 63^ broad at its centre: lake, 
Ontario, 172 mil^es loi*g and nearly 60 ijroud : all these 
communicate by straits and rivers. Northwest oflake 
Superior is the lake of the (floods; in the same direc¬ 
tion still further are lakes Winnipeg and Winipegos; 
Athabascoio and Slave lake. Besides these there are 
a great number of smaller lakes west of Hudson’s bay. 
Lake Mistissing north of Lower Canada ; lake Nipissing 
north of lake Huron; lake Simcoe between Huron and 
Ontario; lake Champlain in the northeast of the United 
States. In tlie northwest oLMexico^,• 
south of this lake Chapala ; in thffe centre*/«/fe Tescuco, 
on which is the city of Mexico; lake Nicaragua ift ‘ 
Guatemala, 120 miles long and 40 broad; northwest 
of this, lake Leon. 

6. Capes. —Cape Farewell south of Greenland ; cape 
Walsingham in Davis’s stjait; capes Chidley and Charles 
in Labrador ; cape Race soutjjeast of Newfoundland; 
cape Sable south of Nova Scotia; cape east of New 
England ; cape Hatter as southward ; cape Florida south 
of Florida ; cape St. Antonio west of Cuba; cape Cmto- 
che in Yucatan; cape Gratias a Dios southeast of Yu¬ 
catan. On the west coast, cape Blanco near Nicaragua 
m3 
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lAke; c!>pp S(. Lucas south of CaliforHiii; south of this 
cl}pe Corrienles; cape FlnUcry $oiith of Vimcouver’k 
isle; cilf>e SI. James south of Qiicvn Churlottc's isle ; 
and cape Prince of Wales at liehi iufd strait, 

7. Peninsolas. —Melville peninsula .north of Hud¬ 
son’s bay; Labrador between Iludsoii’s bay and the 
gulf of St. Lawrence; Nova Scotia ; Florida ; Yucatan 
in Mexico. On tlie'Wc.’st coast, California, and Alaska 
in the northwest. 

8. Rivers —that ^ow into the Atlantic. The St, 
Lawrence issues from lake. Superior, flows through lakes 
Huron, Erie, Ontario, and passes Kingston, Montreal, 
and Quebec. It is 9() miles wide at its month, and is 
navigable for 400 miles up the country: its course is not 
less than 2000 miles : it receives the Ottawa, separating 
upper, from lower Canada, and the Segucnai near its 
mouth. Between lakes Erie and Ontario it is called the 
Niagara, and has an imnn*nse fall or cataract. The St. 
John from New Brunswick falls into Fundy bay. The 
Harricano and Albany rivers fall into James’s bay: the 
Severn, Hill, and Churchill rivers into Hudson’s bay. 
In the United States, the Connecticut rises in the White 
mountains, and flows soutp between New Hampshire 
and Vermont into the Atlantic. The Hudson flows 
south through New York, and reaches the sea at New 
York city: it receives the Mohawk from the west. The 
Delaware, separating Pennsylvania and Delaware from 
New Jersey, falls into Delaware bay : Trenton and 
Philadelphia are on it. The Susquehannah in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, thb Potomac separating Maryland from Virginia, 
and the James’s river in Virginia, all flow into Chesa- 
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peake bay. The Great Pedee and Santee rivers in thte 
Caroliims, and the Savannah separating South Card- 
linn from Georgia, flow into the Atlantic oceaft. The 
Alabama river in Alabama flows south into the golf of 
Mexico at Mobile. All these rivers in the ynited 
States rise in .the Allegany mountains. The Missis- 
sipjn, the greatest of American rivers, rises itest of 
lake Superior, lyid flows 80 uthvvcy;d past St. Louis, 
Natchez, and other towns, inU^llJe gulf of Mexico at 
New Orleans: its tributaries are very numerdus; the - 
largest is the ilissotmi, \<hich, rising, iif the R<)cky 
mountains, flows <Sast and south„and joins the Missis¬ 
sippi above St. Loujs ; it receives the YeUotvstonh,,La 
Platte, Konza, Osage, and other rivers; course ,3000 
miles. Tlie Arkama and Red rivers also rise in the 
Rocky mountains, and join tlie Mississippi on its west¬ 
ern side : course of the former 2000, and of the latter 
1500 miles; on the east side the Mississippi receives the 
Illinois and Ohio rivers; tlie latter is formed by the 
junction of the Allegany and Mongiigahela rivers at 
Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, flows* southwest and then 
west, separating Ohio, Indiana, diul Illinois, from 
Virginia and Kentucky: it receives* the Scioto and 
Wabash rivers from the north, the Kenaway’, Kentucky, 
Cumberland, and Tennesse^ rivers from the south: 
course 980 miles. The length of the Missouri and 
Mississippi amounts to*.4265 miles. In Mexico the 
Rio del Norte rises in the Rocky mountains, and flows 
south into the gulf of Mexico: course 2000 miles. In 
Guatemala the.Rio St. Juan flows from Nicaragua lake 
into the Caribbean sea. 

9. Rivers which flow into the Pacific artd Arctic 
ocean.—In Mexico, the Rio Grande, flowing from lake 
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©hapala;. the Rio Colorado and Rio Gila, rising in the 
R'ocky mountains with many smaller rivers, fall into 
the gulf of California ; the Columbia, the largest river 
on the west side, rises in the Rocky mountains, receives 
the Lewis, Multudma, and other rivers, and flows west 
into the Pacific; north of this are Fraser’s and L'ale- 
donia fivers, having the same origin and terminatioji 
as the" Columbia. The Unija or Peace river rises from 
the Rocky mountains,"^id flows into Athabascow lake ; 
after issuing from this it takes the name of Slave 
rivei;; passes through Slave lake ; is then called ilfac- 
kenzie’s river, and fajls into the Arcrtic ocean; course 
about 1200 miles. East^ of this is the Copper-mine 
river, which flows into the Arctic ocean opposite the 
Duke of York’s archipelago. 

10. Islands. —North of Hudson’s b;»y, Southampton 
island : north of Melville peninsula, Cockburn island; 
west of Barrow’s strait, the North Georgian isles: on 
the east coast, Newfoundlend, 300 miles long and about 
the same breadth, is Valuable chiefly f<ir its cod fishery ; 
chief town St. John’s. In the gulf of St. Lawrence 
Prince Edward’s island, capital Charlotte’s Town : cape 
Breton, north of Nova Scotia, is 1(X) miles long ; chief 
town Louisburg. The islat^d of Anticosti, at the mouth 
of the. St. Lawrence, and a few small islands south of 
Newfoundland. The Bermudas or Somer isles in the 
Atlantic, east of the United States; principal St. George. 
All the preceding islands belong to Great Britain. To 
the United States belong. Long island so.utli of Connec- 
Ijicilt; Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard east of Rhode 
island; Staten island belonging to New York. On 
the west coast Quadra or Vancouver’s island; north 
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of this Prince Royal isles. Queen Charlotte’s .island, 
and many others: south of Alaska Kodiak islan'd; south 
of^aliforiiia, the Revillagigedo isles. 

II. The West India Isles lie between North and 

a 

South America,. extending from Florida, eastward and 
theft southward, to the mouths of the Orinoco in South 
America. They may be divided into four groups, thus: 

1. The Bahamas, aehain of sijiidl islands surround¬ 
ed by coral reefs, and extentiing from Florida to the 
east end of Cuba: the puincipal are, Bahama, Lucayai 
Providence, au.d’ Gxidnah^i or St. Saivador, th^ first? 
point of America discovered Iw Colombiis in 1492 : 
tliey are said to be 500 in number, but not more'than 
twelve or fourteen are inhabited, which belong to 
Britain. 

2. The Great Antilles, consisting of Cuba, St. 
Domingo or Huyti, .Jamaica, and Porto Rico: the largest, 
Cuba, belongs to Spain, iind is /OO miles long by 79 
broad; population about 800,000: capital*Havanna on 
tlie northwest coast; in tlie soutlieast are Cuba and 
St. Salvador. St. Domingo or ifayti, tlie western part 
of which formerly belonged to the French and theeastern 
to the Spaniards, has become independent by the revolt 
of the negro inhabitants : it is 440 miles long by 140 
in its broadest part: cnpit:|l Port-au-Prince in the west 
of the island ; St. Domingo in the southeast. Jamaica, 
belonging to the British',* iS 120 miles long by 60 broad: 
population about 400,000: Kingston Jthe capital is in 
the southeast; Spanish town near the south is the seat 
of government. Poirto Rico with a town of the same 
name belongs to Spain : length 120 miles and breadth 
40: population 100,000. 

3. The Caribbee Isl.\nds, extending from the 
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VK'gin Isles to Trinidad: they are subdivided into three 
groups: 1. The Virgin Isles ; St. Thomas, St. John’s, 
St. Croix', Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. 2. The 
LsBWkRD Isles, Anguilla, St. Martin’s, Saba, St. Eu- 
statius,,St. Bartholomew, St. Christopher’s or St. Kitt’s, 
Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, Gmdaloupe, Eape 
Terre, Mariegalante, and Dominica. “3. The Windward 
Isles, south of the^receding; Martinique, St. Vin¬ 
cent, Barbadoes, St. Granada, Tobago, Trinidad. 

Of the Caribbee islands, GuadaloUpe, Cape Terre, 
Mariegalante,'and Martiniqui:, belong to France; three 
of the Virgin isles, vii. St. Thomas', St. John’s, and 
St. Croix, belong to Dennark; St. Bust alia to the 
Dutch ; and St. Bartholomew to Sweden : all the others, 
sixteen in number, belong to the British. 

. 4. Tlie Little Antilles, along the northern coast 
of South America; Margarita, Tortuga, Buen Ayre, 
Curaqoa, Orba. Margarita belongs to Spain, Curaiioa 
to the Dutch, and the rest to Columbia. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

12. This great peninsula is bounded on the north by 
the isthmus of Darien, the Caribbean sea, and the north 
Atlantic ocean ; south by the Southern ocean ; east by 
the south Atlantic ocean; and west by the Pacific 
ocean. In shape it is triangular; extending from 
12“ north to 56“ south lat., and from 35“ to 81“ west 
Ion.: length from north to south 4660 miles, breadth 
from east to west 3160: population about 15,000,000. 

13. It contains, in the north, Colombia and Guiana; 
in the east Brazil; in the west Peru and Bolivia; in the 
south Chile, La Plata, and Patagonia. 
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14. Mountains. —^The Andes or Cordillsras.exttaA. 
^long the whole length of South America, following 
tl\e direction of the western coast; they arc second only 
to the Himalayas in height. Chimborazo in thesouth- 
.vrest of Colombia is 21,440 feet above the s^p level: 
Illimani and Sorala in Peru are yet loftier, being from 
.24 to 26,000 feet high. As these mountains extend at 
from one to twp hundred miles distance from the west¬ 
ern coast, none of the rivers^ on that side can acquire 
any considerable Volume .before they reach the sea: pu 
the contrary, the rivti-s oiJ. the east side ilow thousands- 
of miles before arriving at the ocean, and attain an im¬ 
mense magnitude.. In Brejdl, a Tange of hills extends 
along the east coast, from the mouth of the Rijo de la 
Plata to Bahia. 

15. Gulfs, Bays, and Straits. —Gulfs of Darien, 
Maracaybo, and Trieste, in the Caribbean sea: north 
of Brazil the estuary of the river Amazon .- east of Brazil 
hay of All-saints ; estuary of the La Plata between La 
Plata and Brazil: south of this in Patagonia, bay of 
Matthias or Port St. Antonio, and bay of St. George: 
strait of Magellan, between Patagonia and the island of 
Terra del Fuego: strait of Le Maire between Terra del 
Fuego and Staten island j gulfs of Penas and Chenas 
west of Patagonia: Arica harbour in the south of Peru : 
Guayaquil bay southwest of Colombia: Bahia del Choco 
on the west: north of this bay of Panqma. 

16. Lakes.— Lake Maracaybo in th^ north of Colom¬ 
bia, which is joined to the sea by a strait: lake Titicaca 
in the northwest of Bueqos Ayres: lake Parinsa in 
Guiana: lakes Grande and Tehuel in the north of 
Patagonia. - 
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‘i7. Rivers. —^I’he Magdalena rises from the Andes 
in Popayaii, flows nortliward between the eastern and 
middle branches of the Andes: it receives the Cauca 
from the west, passes lianda and Teneriffe. and after 
a course of 800 miles falls into the Caribbean sea. 
The Orinoco rises in Colombia, near lake Parima, 
through which it passes, takes a circular sweep to the 
northwest, receiving jhe rivers Guaviara^ Meta, Apure, 
and many smaller streVis, from the west, and falls 
into the Atlantic south of Trinidad by numerous mouths, 
•after ^ course of J400 miles.,, In .Guiana are the rivers 
Essequibo, Demerara, ,,8erbice, Surinam, and Mai'o- 
icice, which run nortllwairl, and fall into the Atlantic. 
The Amazon or Mar anon, the greatest river in the 
world, has its source in the Peruvian Andes : it is 
formed by the junction of the Ucayali and Tungvragua, 
and receives from the north the Napo, Pntumayo, 
Yapura, and Eio Negro; they all rise in the Cordilleras, 
the Negro being the largest: from the south the Ama¬ 
zon receives the Yavari. Yutai, Yurua, Tefe, Puros, 
Madeira, Tapayos, amT Xingu, of which the Madeira 
is the largest; it flows from west to east throiigh a 
space of 3600 miles, and divides into two branches, 
(the southern branch joins the Araguay ;) by which it 
enters the Atlantic; its est^uary is 180 miles broad, 
and it is navigable for nearly 2000 miles. The Araguay 
rises in the hills in the interior of Brazil, and flows 
north, joining the southern arm of the Amazon. The 
Parnaiba and Rio Francisco in Brazil rise in the hills 
of the interior, apd flow into the Atlantic, the former 
in„a ‘northerly and the latter in a northeasterly direc¬ 
tion. The* Parana and Uruguay rise in the coast range 
of hills in Brazil; the former is joined by the Paraguay, 
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a large river rising in the centre. The Pitrana ant 
Uruguay unite to form the liio de la Plata; which 
fall^ into the Atlantic between La Plata and Para¬ 
guay. The La Plata is 30 miles wide at Btienos 
Ayres, and 150 miles wide at its mouth; cours^ 1800 
iuile% of which 1200 are navigable. South of the La 
Plata are the Colorada, Sangual, Negro, and CarRarones 
rivers, all risin;;; in the Andes, au;ji flowing souCheast 
or east into the Atlantic. 

18. Capes. — CMpe St. iffarta on the iTorthwes;^ of 
Colombia; cape I^asmu so«th of the Orinoco; capes 
Orange and De Norte, north^f thP Amazon ; 'CapeSti 
Roque northeast of Brazil; cape Frio east of Rip Ja¬ 
neiro; cape St. Maria and cape St. Antonio iiortli and 
south of the La Plata; cape Corrientes south of this ; 
cape Blanco south of the gulf of St. George; cape Vir- 
genes north of Magellan’s strait; cape Horn in an island 
south of Terra del Fuego; cape Pilares northwest of 
the same ; cqpe Tree Montestwest o^ Patagonia; cape 
Agnja and cape Blanco northwest of Pel’u; cape St, 
Francisco west of Colombia. 

19. Islands. —On the west the Pearl, isles in the 
bay of Panama: Gallipagos near the equiitor ; the prin¬ 
cipal of which is Albemarle.' St. Felix west of Chile: 
Juan Fernandez south *of» this; west of Patagonia, 
Chiloe, Campana, aiid Madre de Dios islands : south of 
Patagonia Terra del Fuego south of this are the south 
Shetland islandf : Staten island: northeast are the Falk~ 
land isles ; east are Georgia and the Sandwich islands 
on the coast of Brazil, isie St. Catharina ; Northeast 
from Rio Janeiro, the Triniaada isles: nortlteast from 
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Brazil, Fernando Noronha ; at the mouth of the Ama¬ 
zon, Juanes or Marjo island. 

2C. Climate and Productions. —As America ex- 
tends^froin the arctic circle in the north to the frozen 
regions of the south, it possesses every, variety of cli¬ 
mate ; the northern and southern extremities being 
excessively cold, the central parts equally hot, and the 
intermediate districts temperate. Thus in North Ame¬ 
rica all the country north of the 50th parallel of lati¬ 
tude, and in South Americh Terra del Fuego, possess 
an arctic climate; the winters beiag long and very 
severe ; the soil geftterally barren and unfit for agricul¬ 
ture. Canada, the United States, and the northern 
part of Mexico, in North America ; Chile and La Plata 
in South America, have temperate climates. Lastly, 
southern Mexico and Guatemala, the West Indies, 
Colombia, Guiana, Brazil, and Bolivia, are tropical 
countries. But those parts of America which are moun¬ 
tainous or consist of elevated plains possess a temperate 
climate even between the tropics : this is the case with 
the interior of Mexico, which is an elevated plain ; and 
with the country on each side of the Andes in South 
America. ' ^hus the city of Quito, directly under the 
equator, has a temperate climate, being situated at an 
elevation of 9500 feet above the sea. 

21. Inhabitants. —^The original inhabitants of 
America are called Indians : at its discovery by Colom- 
bus in 1492 they were its sole possessors. After this 
eve'.it the Spaniards conquered and colonized the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Guatemala, in North America; 
Colombia, Peru, Chile, and La Plata, in South America. 
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The Portuguese in like manner took possessionof !Qrazif. 
About 1(X) years after the discovery of America the 
English began to colonize North America: Dutch 

also formed settlements in New York, and ihe French 
in Canada; but these all fell into the power pf the 
EngKsh. America was thus divided among the English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. At the present tfnie the 
inhabitants of America may be /livided into three 
classes. 1. The native Indians ifihabit that part of 
North America lyifig north of Canada and west of the* 
Mississippi; they alst» fomn the greater* part o^the 
population of Mfixico, Gisatemaia, and South Ame¬ 
rica. 2. The European colonists dBnstitute the popula¬ 
tion of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, ap,d the 
United States, in North America, and a part of the 
population of Mexico, Guatemala, and the South Ame¬ 
rican States. In the United States and British America 
the inhabitants are descended principally from the 
British, and resemble them in appearance, manners, 
language, and religion ; in Mexico r^nd South America 
they are descended from the Spaftiards an*d Portuguese, 
whom they resemble in the same tvay. 3. The Ne¬ 
groes form the third class of the population of America. 
They are most numerous in the West India islands, 
the southern states of North America, and in Brazil. 
In the British West India islands they have been set 
free; but everywhere else«in America they are slaves. 

22. Government." —^The dilferent European colonies 
in America were rifled by governors sent from the 
mother-countries till 1776, when the United State# re¬ 
volted from the British anS^became independent: sub¬ 
sequently the other colonies followed this example; so 

N ft 
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that po\i» all the American states are independent 
except the West Indies, and the country north of'tl*e 
United'States in North America, tviiich still belon<rs 
to the Biatish. In all the iiulepemlent American 
states, the government is republican, except Brazil, 
jvhich is a limited monarchy. 

23.'RELiGio?r.~^In the United StaU's, British Ame¬ 
rica, and those West India islands belonging to Great 
rBritain, tlie protestant religion prevails; in Mexico, 
Gujifemala, South America,find the West India islands 
belonging to Spain, tlie R/mian catUolic. The native 
Indian tribes are tbo ig^iorant to Jiave any religious 
systein: they worship spirits or demons. 


DIVISION OF COUNTRIES IN NOKTII AMERICA. 

I.— British Possessions. 

24. The ‘British Possessions in North America 
consist of Canada, Nevj 3rumwick, Nova Scoiia, Cape 
Breton, Prince Jidward’s and Anticosti islands. All 
the country north of Canada, called Ncto Britain, is 
claimed by the British, although inhabited by iiulepen- 
deiit native' tribes. 

Chief Towns.—Nova Scotia ; Halifax, the capi¬ 
tal, with an excellent harbour, is tlie station for the 
British navy on the North American coast; Annapolis 
on the west of ^Fuiuly bay. New Brunswick ; Fre¬ 
derick’’s Town ou the river St. John •, St. Ann on the 
opposite bank ; St. John’s at tin? nioutli of the river. 
Canada ; Kingston the capital, Montreal and Quebec 
in lower ^Canada, all on the river St. Lawrence: York 
or Toronto on lake Ontario, the chief town of upper 
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Canada. New Britain contains no towns, but only 
a,few trading forts on the rivers flowing into lludson^B 
bay and on James’s bay. The native tribes ar% named 
Cre'es, Knistenaux, Chipawas, Esquimaux, &c. ^’The 
population of Canada is about 850,000 ; of N*ew Bruns- 
wickj Nova Scotia, &c., about 300,000. The nftmber 
of the Indian tribes is not exactly known. 

H.—United StatTes. 

25. The United, States occupy the central part of 
North America; they extead from 24“ to 4^)° north lat.j 
and ()7“to 125“ we^t loh. : area 1,913,125 square nfHes. 
They are bounded bn the north by^ritish and Russian 
America, south by' Mexico *and the gulf of Mexico, 
east by the Atlantic, and west by the Pacific. ’The 
number of states is now thirty-one : the original num¬ 
ber was thirteen : population 23,264,000. 

26. Tile states are now usually divided into Northern 
and Southern. The Northern States lire again 
classed into Eastern, Middle, and Western. The 
Eastern or New England stateg, si?L in.number, are, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con-, 
mcticut, and Rhode Island. The Middle states, four, 
in number, are. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. The Western, seven *iu numbei', 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alichigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Missouri. The Sojjthern States are fourteen 
in number; viz. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Ar¬ 
kansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Catifornia. Besides the states, tliere ^re 
some territories; as, Minnesota, New Mexico,^Oregon,* 
Utah, and the district of Colombia. 

N 3 
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^ 27. Chief Towns. — Penohscot ana Portland in 
Maine j boston in Massachusetts with a fine harboiy, 
the-third trading citj' in the states; Providence in 
Rhode island ; New York on an island at the inoutti of 
the Hudson, the greatest commercial town in North 
Ameiica; Philadelphia on tlie Delaware, the richest 
and« b^st built city, and originally the capital the 
states ; Washington on the Potomac, between Maryland 
and Virginia, the ])resent cai)ital: in^South Carolina, 
Charleston a seaport: ni Alabama, Mobile, ;f seaport 
from wheucg cotton is exportcif: in Louisiana, New 
Orleans near the mouth omhe ^Iissrssippi, the second 
comiuercial city; SC Louis in Missouri on the same 
river; Louisville and Cinctnnati on tlie Ohio; Detroit in 
Michigan ; Buffalo, a port at the eastern extremity of 
lake Erie. 


III.—Mexico and Guatemala. 

28. Mexico is an extensive country, between 15“ 
and 42“ north hit., and 87" and 124“ west Ion.: length 
from north to south 1800 miles, breadth from cast to 
.west 800: population about 8,(K)0,000. It is divided 
.into nineteen states. Chief Towns : Mexico the capi¬ 
tal, considered the finest city in America, lies 7400 feet 
above the s§a, and is built on the borders of the lake 
Tezcuco: population 160,0'J0. The principal ports are 
Vera Cruz east of Mexico, on the gulf of Mexico; and 
Acapulco westward on the Pacific. Mexico is famous 
for its silver-uuues, more tlian 3000 in number, and 
producing annually the value of more than two and a 
quarter crores of rupees, or £2,2.50,000. Logwood, a 
valuable dye, is brought from Campeachy in Yucatan. 

29. Guatemala or Central America lies south 
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of Mexico, and extends from 8° to 18“ north lat., and 
from 82“ to 94“ west Ion.: length from north to sovth 
about 1000 miles; breadth from 100 to 3QP, miles: 
population about 2,000,000. It contains five states, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa- 
'Rica. Chief Towns, Guatemala the capital; Leon on 
its fake; Carlhago ^ St. Jago near the eastern J)oiK}er. 


DIVISION OF'COUNTRIES IN'SOUTH AMERICA. 

30. Colombia ibccuiitcs the northern portion oT 
Soutli America,*ancl 'lies metween 6^* south and* 12^'' 
north hit., and 58o and Sir* weSt Ion. Its length may 
be 1200 miles and breadth*900. It has the Caribbean 
sea on the north, Brazil and Peru on the south,•Dutch 
and Portuguese Guiana on the east, and the Pacific 
on the west: jjopulation about 3,000,000. It has re¬ 
cently been subdivided into three states, Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Ecuador. 

31. Chief Towns: Santa Fe de Bogota, Pojjayan, 
and Quito, on the slopes <tf the Andes: on the north 
coast, Cartagena, Maracaybo, Caraccas, and Cumanq;, 
on the west coast, Panama and Guyqquil on their gulfs. 

32. Guiana is the tract of country"cdniprised be¬ 
tween the Orinoco, the Aipazon, and the Atlantic ocean. 
It is divided into Spanish, Dutch, British, French, and 
Portuguese Guiana. It Is T;overed with vast impenetrable 
forests : the only parts cultiviUcd arc those bordering on 
the sea coast and on the rivers Essequibo, Surinam, &c. 

Chief Towns: Spanish Guiana, St. Thome; British 
Guiana, Dmcrai'a; Dutch Guiana, Paramaribo*; aiid 
French Guiana, Cayenne. , 
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^33. Peru, situated on the west coast of South Ame¬ 
rica, between 3“ 20 and 21“ 50 south lat., and 65"t(», 
81° w%st.loii.: population 1,700,000. It has Colombia 
on the north, La Plata on tlie south, Brazil on the ea^t, 
and the Pacific on .the west. Peru is famous for its 
gold-m^nes. Chief Towns : Lima the capital j Callao 
its scapprt; north of lake Titicaca, Cuzco tlie ancient 
capital 3 west, Arequipa, the second city in Peru; north 
of Lima, Truxillo, a*‘seaport. 

34. Brazil occupies neafly all' the eastern part of 
South'America, and extends Arom 4“n,orth to 34" south 
lat., and from 35" to >2" wekt Ion.: length from north 
to south 2600 miles, and frdm east to west 2400 ; area 
2,500,000 square miles: population about 5,000,(K)0. 
Brazil has Guiana and the Atlantic ocean on the north 
and northeast; Colombia, Peru, and La Plata, on tlie 
west; and the Atlantic on the south and southeast. 
All the interior of the country is inhabited by indepen¬ 
dent native tribes: the Portuguese colonists are settled 
on the coast. 

35. Brazil is divided into nineteen provinces; fifteen 
along the coast, and four in the interior. In the north, 
the provinces of Rio Negro or Amazonia, north of the 
river Amazon'; south of this river Para; and on tiie 
north coast, Maranham, Piauhy, Seara, and liio Grande. 
On the EAST coast, Paraiba. Pernambuco, Bahia, 
Porto Seguro, Espiritu Santo, Rio Janeiro, San Parlo, 
Santa Catharina^ and Rio Grande. Inland are Matto 
Grosso, Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Parana. Capital Rio 
Janeiro, a great commercial port with a •fine harbour ; 
north of this St. Salvador or Bahia, the second city in 
Brazil; Pernambuco ; Paraiba; on the north coast 
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Parnaiha, Maranham, and Para. Brazil is a ifery-ferti^e 
country; sugar and coffee are largely exported.. It 
coutaius mines of gold and diamonds in the interior. 

• 36. Bolivia formerly was a portion of La^Blata, 
butl^ecaine iiKlependent in 1824. It extends fromi)“ to 
25” south lat., and 57^“ to 704” west lon.^ It has Brazil 
on the northeast, and east; Buenos Ayres on the south ; 
Peru and the Pacific ocean oh th^ west: area 350,000 
square miles: population. 600,000. Chief Towns,' 
Potosi, celebrated fof- its\silver-mine»; ‘Oropeza^ La 
Paz, and Ban Loftenzo, 

3/. La Plata or Buenos Ayres extends from 2.5” 
to 40” south hit., and 56° to 71° west Ion. It has Bolivia 
on the north, Patagonia south, Brazil east, and Chile 
west: population 1,000,000. La Plata consists of vast 
level plains, called Pampas, which are pastured by 
mj riads of wild horses and cattle : the latter are slaugh¬ 
tered by thousands every yeaf for^their hides and tallow. 
Capital, Buenos Ayres on the Rio de la Plata: on it?, 
north bank Monte Video; Mendoza westward, at the 
foot of the Andes; Cordova on the river Primero; still 
further north in the interior Tucuman. “Between La 
Plata and Brazil lies Paraguay, an independent state; 
capital Assumption. 

38. Chile is situated on thh western coast of South 
America, having Bolivia north, Patagonia south. La 
Plata east, aiuUhe Pa'cific ocean west; between 25” and 
42” south lat., and 69” to 74” west Ion.: length ^roia 
north to south 1175 miles, mean breadth loO: area 
175,000 square miles: population 1,200,000. It is 
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dfv'icied inio eight provinces ; namely, Coquimbo, Aeon- 
caffita, Santiago, Colchagua, Maule, Concepcion, Valdi¬ 
via, Chiloe. Chief Towns, Santiago and its harbour; 
Valpdraisoe the prmcipal seaport in Chile; north is 
San Fdipe and Copiaho ; south are San, Fernando, Con'* 
cepcign, and Valdivia, Chile has mines of copper.* 

^ * , 
c 

39. Patagonia Kes south of Chile and La Plata, ex¬ 
tending to the strait df M-agellan. It is inhabited entire¬ 
ly by independent Indian tribps. The Araucanians, who 
‘live .south of Chile, are the miost ptmorful and warlike 
of these tribes, and have nev,«r been coiuiuered. Some of 
the'tribes'to the south are*5emarkablc for their gigantic 
stature. It contains no towns : population unknown. 

PART V.—AUSTRALASIA AND POLY- 
NESIA. 


Chapter I. —Australasia. 

1. Australasia, so called from its southern posi¬ 
tion, lies midway between Africa and South America, 
separating the Indian from the Pacific ocean. It in¬ 
cludes Australia or New Holland, the largest island in 
the world; south of this. Van Diemen’s Land or Tas¬ 
mania ; north and northeast, New Guinea, New Britain, 
and New Ireland; New Caledonia, New Hebrides, New 
Zealand, and all the other smaller islands lying between 
3" and 50° north lat., and between 135° east and 170° 
west Ion. 

Australia. 

2. AOstralia or New Holland lies between 
10° and 39° south lat., and 112" and 154° east Ion. 
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Its length from east to west is 2400 miles, atid breach 
Trom north to south about J/OO. It is divided from 
Viyi Diemen’s Land on the south by Basses strait, 
about 140 miles wide. The greatei^art of thft vast 
country is yet unexplored by Europeans, who have 
fornsed settlements on the eastern, southern, a^d sputh- 
western coasts, but have not penetra led far inland. 
The interior o£ the country, so /ar as it is known, 
consists of vast* plains. It is geAerajly better adapted 
for pasturage than'a^ricukure ; the chief export is wool T 
the climate is .waniA ami dry. In IBoTl gold iu im-* 
mense (piantitie/. was discovered, and has ever since 
attracted numerous immigoRnts. ' 


3. Mountains. —A considerable part of Australia 
appears to have a mountain-girdle not far from the 
shores. A range of mountains runs along the eastern 
coast, from Wilson’s promontory in the south, to cape 
York in the north. In the parallel of Sydney, this 
range bears the name <jf the Blue mountains; further 
north it is called the Liverpool Rapge. On the east 
declivity of the Liverpool range is a burning nioun-. 
tain, not volcanic, but apparently bituminous. 

4. Rivers. —The Lachlin and Murrumbidgee unite to 
form the Murray river, which flows west anti south into 
the sea on the southern coast: north of these are the 
Macquarie and Darling rivers; and in the southwest 
the Stcan river. 

5. Gulfs, Bays, and Haprboues.—O n the north 
the great gulf of Carpentaria ; on the east coast Harvey’s 
bay, ports Macquarie and Jackson, Botany-bay; on the 
south coast, Spencer’s gulf, gulf of St. Vincent, Weherp, 
port, and Port Philip} ofi the west, Shark’^ bay and 
Exmouth’s-gulf. 
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‘6. Colonies. —On the east coast, New South 
Wales,' which extends westward from tlie Pacific 
ocean, to the meridian of Ml® e. Ion. Its nortliorn 
limits’ure not dejfieiitely assigned : the soutliern bound¬ 
ary is formed the river Murray. Ciiikf Towns ? 
Sydney, .the ca|3ital, on Port Jackson; Puramu'tta^ 
Windsor, Live?pool, Bathurst, Newcastle. 

Western Australia, or Swan River settlement, 
consists of that. poftiom. of the country which lies 
between the meridian of 129“ and, the Indian ocean. 
Chiwf Tow'NS,*Per//t, the/capkal, on Swan river; 
Fveeniantle ; and AWikuj. 

South Australia, situated between the meridians 
of 132“ and 141“ e., and between the southern coast 
and the parallel of 2(J“ s., contains nearly 3{K),()U0 
square miles. Adelaide the capital is on the cast side 
of St. Vincent’s gulf. 

Victoria, recently a part of New South AVales, 
under the name of the Port Philip district, occiqiies 
the south-east cotner of .Australia, and has an area 
larger than that of vireat Britain. Its capital is 
Melbourne. 

7. By the Australian Colonies Bill, passed in 1850, New 
South AVales, Victoria, South Australia, Van Diemen’s laind, 
and AVestem Australia jirospectively, are each to possess a 
liegislative Council, the number of monihers to be liable to 
variation, and to be determined, the respective governors 
in council; one-third to be appointed by the Crown or its re])rc- 
sentative, and two'-thirds to be elected by tlxo colonics. It has 
also been provided that the Crown may nominate any one of the 
governors of the Australian colonies to bo Governor-General. 
The Ijegislativc counciis of two or more of the colonies may 
require thfe convocation of a general assembly, to consist of 
the Governor-General and a house of delegates, to be elected by 
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each legislatiye council in the proportion of two for (^ch colony, 
»iid one additional member for every 15,000 inhabitant? In eaeh 
colony. 


Van Diemen’s Land, or jApiANrA. 

8. Van Diemen’s Land, south or Australitf, from 
whicli it is separated -by Bass’s strait, extends miles 
from north to soutli, by 150 from east to wes^ pos¬ 
sessing an area «f 27,000 square miles. Hobart Town 
in the southeast is the capital^ nofth of this Launceston 
on the Tamar. Norfolk ^land, a penal settlement, is 
included in the government of Van Dieftien’s Land. 

Rivers, the Derwent, Hmn, atid Tamar. 

Harbours, the’ DerwerUt',' Port Davy, Macqudrie 
harbour. Port Dalrymple, and Oyster bay. 

9. New Zealand, southeast of Australia, consists of 
two large islands, and one of smaller dimensions. The 
northern island, or New Ulster, about one sixth less 
than England and Wales, though mountainous is fer¬ 
tile, has excellent harbours, Jind has«recently begun to 
be colonized by the English: the middle, or New. 
Munster, separated from it by Cook’s, strait, is nearly 
one fourth larger than England and Wales. The 
southern island, or New Leinster, only equal in extent 
to a moderate-sized Englisj^ county, is mountainous, 
barren, and very cold.. The group extends about 800 
miles in length from ndrfli to south, but the breadth 
is comparatively small. Chief Towns,».4McA:^an£?, the 
capital; Wellington, New Plymouth, Nelson, Otago, and 
Canterbury. 

10. New Guinea or Papija consists of two'portions 
joined by aA isthmus, and lies north of Australia, from 
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which it is separated by Torres’ strait: it is I20() 
miles long, and from 200 to 500 miles broad. 11 pos¬ 
sesses no European settlements, and is therefore little 
known, fhe bi^ds of paradise, remarkable for tlie 
beauty^ of their/.plumage, are found here. Around 
Papua are the Wajoo isles on the northwest; Galaw/ttte 
south of thesBj^ the ^roo isles on .the southwest; tlie 
Greaf'"and Small Key island near these; Timor/aut 
southwest of the Arojj isl,es. 

t, 11. East of New Guinea is iVew Britain, a populous 
and fertile inland; northwest of this tlie Adniirully 
isles ; east of New Britain, Solomon’’c isles ; southeast 
of these the New Hebrides, the chief of which are 
Mallicollo and Spirito Santo. To the northward are 
Duff’s group: southwest of the Hebrides, New Cale¬ 
donia, about 200 miles long. 

12. The inhabitants of the Australian islands arc ex¬ 
tremely barbarous and savage ; they have no manufac¬ 
tures or cQinmerce. Most of them have a strong 
resemblance to the negroes of xVfrica in their dark com¬ 
plexion, woolly hair, and peculiar features. 


, Chapter II.—Polynesia. 

13. Polynesia (meaning ‘ many islands,’) consists of 
the numerous groups of islands in the Pacific ocean east 
of Australia and the Asiafic islands. Most of them 
were discovered in 1779 by the celebrated navigator 
Captain Cook. 

14. The groups north of the 'equator are the Pelew 
isles, north of New Guines jand east of the Philippines, 
about eighteen in number; the Carolinas lie east of these, 
about thirty in nnmber; principal, Hogoleu and Yap ; 
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uorthwiird are the Ladrone isles, twelve or«fourtee« 
pi iiicipal Guajain and Tinian: northeast of the X>drolina8, 
th« Sandwich isles, the most important of alf;' at the 
largest, Hawaii, or Owyhee, Captain^ooh .was iiilled. 
•Besides the preceding there are mal^ smaller groups 
ji(>t*\vorthy of ennmpration. 

l.'i. South of thf; equator:—East 0 | tnc i^cw iie- 
lirides, tlie Feejee and Friendly islas, Navigator^s isles. 
Society and Georgian isles, Marquesas and Washing^ 
ion’s isles. Beside^ thesj there are numerous solitary 
isles, as Pilcaimfs ishind east of the Swcifety isles^ 

IG. Tlic iuhaSitauts of the .Polynesian islands are 
sui)eri()r to those of the AnstralaSian, in form, stature, 
and mental capacity. When first discovered, they were 
barbarous and depraved ; but recently the inhabitants 
of some groups (as the Society, Sandwich, and Navi¬ 
gator’s isles,) have become converted to Christianity 
and civilized. 









